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CARTOON PLATES FOR SALE 





Church Management uses the car- 
toon service of the Religious News 
Service. Plates, after their use, are 
available to our readers at $1. There is 
but one plate of each cartoon available 
so first come first served. Remittance 
must accompany order. Many cartoons 
from back issues are also available. 
Inquire about any you have in mind. 
Church Management, Auditorium Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 








CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
DIRECTORY FOR 1938 





New readers to “Church Management” 
who wish to secure copies of the 1938 
Directory to keep a complete file of 
these valuable annuals as published may 
still secure them. One hundred copies 
have been made available (postpaid) at 
25 cents, cash or stamps. There is little 
duplication of material with the 1939 
volume and makes a splendid source and 
study book. Address “Church Manage- 
ment,” Auditorium Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 








DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 


OFFICE MACHINES 





Typewriters, Office Machines save 
up to half on Duplicators, Addressing 
Machines, Adding Machines, Letter 
Folders, Envelope Sealers. Pruitt, 15 
Pruitt Building, Chicago. 








PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 





Research work for special addresses, 
sermons, papers, etc. Provide either 
synopsis with bibliography or complete 
Give 


paper. Terms on application. 
particulars regarding subject and 
amount of material required. Box X, 


Church Management, Auditorium Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 








PROJECTORS, SLIDES AND FILMS 


For Sale: Spencer still film, single 
frame Projector. Cost $60.00 A-1 con- 
dition. $22.50. Also large quantity film 
song strips, Bible lectures. I. A. Engle, 
498 Sixth Street, San _ Bernardino, 
California. 








Trial Offer on Mimeo Supplies! Make 
a “no-risk” test of Scarab Ink and Sten- 
cils for 30 days. We sell to hundreds 
of churches, from coast to coast. Mimeo 
supplies at worthwhile savings. The 
best for less! Special prices to church- 
es. Your credit is good with us. 
Money-back guarantee on anything you 
buy. Send postcard for 30-Day Trial 
Offer. Scarab Ink Company, 713-M 
Lafayette Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


Wanted—A ministerin every locality 
to sell our duplicators, stencils, inks, 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Big discounts. 
Write for dealers’ prices. Centype 
Manufacturing Company, 145 N. Broad- 
way, Wichita, Kansas. 


Wholesale Prices to Ministers on 
Mimeo Supplies. Get more for less 
money! Send postcard today for FREE 
Wholesale Price List. Agit Supply 
Company, 5603 Oregon, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 








HYMNALS REBOUND 





More and more churches are saving 
money by having their worn hymnals 
rebound by the Educational Bindery, 
1126 South Boulevard, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. Your sample book bound free. 
Inquiries welcomed. 


TRACT CASES 


Just 40 more “UNIVERSAL” 
TRACT CASES left at $4.25 f.o.b., 
(cash or ec. o. d.) Order yours today. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Free descrip- 
tive circular. Rev. W. R. Rings, North 
Baltimore, Ohio. 








USED BOOKS 


Used Books Valuable. Your used 
books may be valuable to some other 
minister. It will cost you but five cents 
per word to list them in this depart- 
ment. Church Management, Audi- 
torium Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 








WEDDING BOOKS AND 
CERTIFICATES 





A large line with distinction and 
quality. Color variety. Price range. 
Original designs. Send card for Cata- 
logue and Introductory Offers. Para- 
gon Publishing Company, 1120 South 
Limestone, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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Ministerial Oddities 
Collected by 
Thomas H. Warner 











The Collection 

“Our preacher made a big mistake 
last Sunday, and lost a good collection,” 
said a Manchester, England, man. 
“How?” “Well, he appointed a tax 
collector to go round with the plate, 
and every man in the congregation 
asked him to call again.” 

* ok * 

The rector of St. Paul’s parish in 
Virginia City, Nevada, some years ago, 
put aside certain coins which had been 
put in the offering plate from time to 
time. There was a Peruvian silver 
coin, a Hawaiian dime, a Swedish sil- 
ver coin, an English sixpence, five 
Canadian dimes, a Canadian half-dime, 
three punched quarters, eleven defaced 
quarters, eleven punched dimes, eight 
perfectly smooth dimes, nine battered 
dimes, and a nickel three-cent piece. 


* * * 


An English clergyman’s wife was 
mending her boys’ clothing. One of 
her neighbors came in to have a 
friendly chat. The visitor’s eye was 
attracted by a basket more than half 
filled with buttons. She remarked that 
there seemed to be a good supply, and 
began to turn them over. Suddenly 
she exclaimed, “Here are two buttons, 
exactly the same as those on my hus- 
band’s last winter suit.” “Indeed,” said 
the clergyman’s wife, “all those but- 
tons were found in the collection bag.” 


* * * 


Edison was talking about inventions 
one day. “A _ collection plate for 
churches might be invented,” he said 
with a droll smile. “A _ collection 
plate?” “To be sure. Have you noticed 
how modest people are in dropping 
money into the collection plate? They 
don’t want anyone to see, you know, how 
extremely generous are their contri- 
butions. Now my idea for a collection 
plate would be one with slots. The 
silver coins, half dollars, quarters and 
dimes would fall through their re- 
spective slots into a velvet-lined com- 
partment, but the nickels and pennies, 
falling through theirs, would ring a 
bell like a cash register.” 

* * + 


A Scotchman was invited to become 
the elder of a kirk. “An’ what do they 
gie an elder?” he asked. “Eh, mon, 
just five puns and a suit of claes.” 
“Aye, then, I don’t mind.” So he was 
duly elected. After a few months he 
sent for the minister. “Ech, meenis- 

(Turn to page 366) 





hear much in the future. 


that few of us realize. 


ROLAND Q. LEAVELL, D.D. 
Saving America to Save 


the World 


A book of addresses that will show 
why during Dr. Leavell’s three years 
of leadership in evangelism the 
Southern Baptists experienced the 
greatest growth the denomination 
has known in a similar length of 
time. $1.00 


WALTON H. GREEVER, D. D. 
Secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church in America 


Human Relationships 


and the Church 


What can and must the church do 
if it would save itself and society 
from the destroying influences which 
threaten them both today? In this 
book we find the answer, clearly and 
unmistakably based on the authority 
with which Christ commissioned His 
Church. $1.00 


HARRY RIMMER, D.D., Sc. D. 


The Prayer Perfect 
Meditations on the Lord’s Prayer 


Dr. Rimmer, who was a scientist 
before he was a preacher, studies the 
Lord’s Prayer as a whole, and then 
examines each clause separately, ex- 
plaining it with a clarity that cannot 
fail to impress those who have been 
puzzled even while they prayed. $1.25 


races and religions. 








—And the Other Mary 


By P. G. S. HOPWOOD, Ph. D. 


Dr. Charles 8S. Macfarland selects Dr. Hopwood as one of the 
leading lights in the British pulpit about whom we are likely to 
In his new book the author peers be- 
yond the veil between life and death and discovers something 


The New York Times says: “‘This book cannot be summarized. It has to 
be read. It shows us death not as an end of life but as life’s consummation, by Or 
an author who has something to say.’ $1. o 


LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD, 
M.A., and others 


Things Which 
Cannot Be Shaken 


The messages in this book come 
from the hearts of men in Britain 
who see about them today things 
which cannot be shaken under the 
new onslaught of the powers of 
darkness. $1.00 


PERRY J. STACKHOUSE, D.D. 


* 
Lamplight 
Illustration and Quotations for Pul- 
pit, Platform and Forum 


Dr. Stackhouse’s illustrations have 
the freshness and vigor for which he 
is noted. He provides apt quotation 
or illustration, and loosens’ the 
springs of thought in a volume that 
should be in every study. $2.00 


ROBERT E. SPEER 


When Christianity 
Was New 


Dr. Speer examines the position 
of Christianity in relation to the 
church in the home, social and eco- 
problems, 


nomic questions, race 
other religions, and the place of 
Christ in the early church. $2.00 


North and East of Musa Dagh 
Stories of the Near East 
By EVANGELINE METHENY 
Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, the famous Arabian missionary, 
says: “When Franz Werfel wrote his great novel he introduced 
the reader to the great tragedy of the Near East, the clash of 


“These short stories of the daily life and suffering, the 
tragedy and the comedy of Moslem homes bring a fascinating 
corner of the Near East nearer to the reader.” 
With Foreword by SAMUEL M. ZWEMER, F.R.G.S. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


$2.00 


At All Bookstores 
158 Fifth Ave., New York 
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America’s Responsibility 


HE Atlantic Ocean protects our country 

from military invasion by European war 

lords but it does not remove obligations and 
privileges of neighborliness and brotherhood, 
nor does it deprive American industry and agri- 
culture of financial benefits which come to 
peaceful or neutral countries in time of war. 

America Profits: In spite of formal legisla- 
tion and our sincere desire not to profiteer upon 
the sufferings and misfortunes of others. 
America inevitably must profit at least tem- 
porarily in a material way, when more than 
130,000,000 men and women in other countries 
are withdrawn from their harvest fields and 
industries by the exigencies of war. America 
now dominates the world’s markets. 

Industries Profit: More than six billion dol- 
lars were added to the market value of securi- 
ties listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
during the first month of the European War. 

The Farmer Profits: The price of wheat has 
risen 30 per cent since war was declared, bring- 
ing to the farmer practically a clear profit of 
that amount. 

The Laboring Man Profits: Approximately 
a million unemployed have found employment 
since the beginning of war. 

The Tradesman Profits: Every increase in 
dividends, profits or wages means increased in- 
come for the tradesman, landlord and average 
citizen. 

Practically everyone benefits temporarily as 
America’s farms and factories become the chief 
source of food and munitions with which the 
destructive wars of Europe and Asia are fought. 

“Blood money” is the gruesome name some- 
times applied to war-time profits which are now 
being garnered by a very large part of Ameri- 
can business generally, and by numerous indi- 
viduals. At best such profits are based upon 


the misfortunes, sufferings and possibly death 
of young men in other countries fighting for 
those standards of religion and democracy that 
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we enjoy and prize. 

The acid test is how shall Americans use the 
profits accruing through the wars which daily 
are taking innocent lives, destroying homes and 
sapping the very strength, human and mechan- 
ical, of the nations engaged in trying to blow 
one another to pieces. 

We can remove some of the taint from this 
so-called blood money by transforming, purify- 
ing and returning that money in ministries 
of mercy to the wounded and robbed, the widows 
and the orphans, forming a basis for enduring 
world peace following the wars. Thus we may 
not only save our own souls and our own na- 
tion but the nations of the world from recur- 
ring bitterness, hatred and horrors of future 
wars. 

Charles V. Vickery. 





Lords of the Press or Press of 
the Lord 


ISHOP G. BROMLEY OXNAM of the 

Methodist Church gave a very interesting 

address, last December, on the problems 
and opportunities of the religious press, before 
the Boston Wesleyan Association. The address 
has been much publicized by the various de- 
nominational journals and presumably most 
readers of this magazine have had the oppor- 
tunity to read it. The intent of the address was 
to urge adequate subsidies to guarantee the 
existence of a church press. 

There are two flaws in his reasoning which 
should be pointed out. The first is that Bishop 
Oxnam believes that the advertising agencies 
of the country had, intentionally and unfairly, 
boycotted the religious press, denying it adver- 
tising revenue. This is not true. At one time 
the religious papers all carried a good amount 
of advertising space. But, while secular jour- 
nals were learning methods of servicing adver- 
tisers the religious press still continued to sell 

(Turn to page 418) 
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HE THIEF in your church is indiffer- 

ence. Indifference steals your congre- 
gation while you sleep—yes, and often 
while you think you are wide awake. 

Indifference employs every modern 
method to entice your members. He uses 
the park, playground, resort, automobile, 
movie, theater, the gun and the rod— 
everything imaginable to steal the people 
from your church. 

You must take advantage of modern 
church methods and overcome this great 
giant Indifference. 

Indifference is your biggest competitor. 
To meet competition you must find some 
means of creating and holding the inter- 
est of the members and friends of your 
church. 


Samples of parish papers produced by 
this company, as well as full particulars 


mailed to your office. Use this coupon. 


Ottawa Ave. 


GRAND RAPIDS, 





regarding our Standardized Service will be 


MICHIGAN 





WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING 


Hundreds, yes thousands, of pastors 
have learned that there is nothing so suc- 
cessful for creating and sustaining inter- 
est in church work as a Parish Paper. A 
Parish Paper is an assistant pastor—an 
assistant that visits. talks, enthuses, in- 
forms. A Parish Paper gives strength 
and power to meet indifference. 


MEET INDIFFERENCE NOW 
Your church can have a parish paper 
without cost to you or your church if you 
follow our plan. Just clip this coupon and 
mail it now. 
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Best For ALL Extra 
Seating Requirements 


LYON'S 


“SCIENTIFICALLY POSTURED” 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


@ Available as single chairs—with or without de- 





tachable table arm shown above—or, in ganged sections of 2, 
3, or 4 units, Lyon comfortable, durable steel folding chairs, are 
most practical and economical for extra church and classroom 
seating. Single chairs can be folded without removing tablet 
arm. Seats of models provided for ganging may be lifted with- 
out chairs folding. All types constructed to pass most severe 
service tests with highest rating. Prices are unusually moderate 
for this type of seating. Write for full details. 


LYO 





2704 RIVER STREET 


METAL PRODUCTS 


INCORPORATED 


AURORA, ILL. 












Economy of operation, 
reliable performance, 
sturdiness of construc- 
tion and many exclusive 
features built into each 
WICKS ORGAN makes 
this instrument a truly 


supreme value 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND * ILLINOIS - eed om. 





CURKS _UnTXPE, bi 
BRONZED COPPE 
} CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 


CHURCH MARKERS 
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| ART BRONZE TABLETS _ 


il W L CLARK CO Inc Manufocturers 
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Ministerial Oddities 
(From page 363) 

ter, and hoo about a suit of claes?” 
“What suit?” asked the minister. “The 
suit of claes for the elder.” “Oh, they 
were just making fun,” said the minis- 
ter. “Fun, was it,” said the elder. 
“Then I suppose the five puns would 
ha’ been fun too if I hadna helpit my- 
self out o’ tae collection.” 
Solicitation 

The late Bishop Creighton was the 
guest, during a confirmation, at an old 
manor house. He slept in a room sup- 
posed to be haunted. Next morning, 
he was asked if he had seen the ghost. 
“Yes,” he replied, “but I have laid the 


spirit. I will never trouble you again.” 
Being further questioned, the bishop 
said, “The ghost instantly vanished 


when I asked for a subscription toward 
the restoration of Peterborough ca- 
thedral.” 
Refusals 

A Clevelander told this story of Dr. 
Stephen H. Tyng, a famous New York 
divine of a generation ago. A wealthy 
man came to him and said he wanted 
to rent one of the most expensive pews 
in the church. “But,” he added, “I’ll 
only take it on one condition, you 
musn’t expect me to do any church 
work.” The eminent rector smiled. 


“My friend,” he said, “you have come 
to the wrong church, you belong four 
blocks down the street, in the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest.” 

* * * 

In his recent book, A Pacifist in 
Trouble, Dr. Inge says that an Ameri- 
can publisher asked him to write his 
Autobiography, offering “more than 
generous terms.” He refused, where- 
upon the publisher suggested a book 
on Jesus. He added however that for 
this he could not pay as much. 


“Bible Oddities” 


By Charley Grant 
did two she bears kill 42 
2 Kings 2:24. 


* *” *” 








Where 
children? 


What great man was told to go and 
take a bath? 2 Kings 5:10. 


* * * 


Where did sneezing bring a dead 


child to life? 2 Kings~4:35. 
* - o 
What king burned his son to death 
on a wall? 2 Kings 3:27. 
* * «© 


Where did a group of children call 
a preacher a “Bald Head’? 2 Kings 
3:27. 

*” + * 

Where did a falling wall kill 27,000 

men? 1 Kings 20:30. 
* * * 


What Old Testament preacher cov- 


ered his face with ashes? 1 Kings 
20:41. 
* * * 
Where did thirty-three kings get 


drunk? 1 Kings 20:16. 


* * *K 
What Old Testament prophet was 
killed by stones? 1 Kings 21:13. 


* * * 
Where did the dogs lick up the blood 
of a man? 1 Kings 22:38. 
* * * 
What king fell through a lattice 
from an upper room? 2 Kings 1:2. 
* * + 
Where was a mule’s head sold for 
80 pieces of silver? 2 Kings 6:25. 


* . * 
What Old Testament queen painted 
her face? 2 Kings 9:30. 
* * * 


Where did four lepers find a deserted 


army camp? 2 Kings 7:5. 
~ * 2 
What king died with a wet rag on 
his face? 2 Kings 8:15. 
* * + 


What woman was thrown out of a 
window by three men? 2 Kings 9:33. 
* * > 

Where did the dogs eat the body of 
a queen? 2 Kings 9:36. 
* * * 
Where were 70 human heads placed 
(Turn to page 378) 
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THE EDITOR’S DRAWER 


Ss 


Change of the Calendar 


This year, more than any other 
one of my experience, emphasizes 
the necessity of a change in the cal- 
endar to fix a date for Easter—and 
to fix it later than March 24. The 
Easter date was fixed by an early 
church to correspond with moon 
changes. Pilgrims on their way to 
Jerusalem needed the light that they 
might travel by night as well as by 
day. That need no longer exists. 
But there is need in our churches for 
an orderly year with sufficient time 
to develop seasonal programs. 

Easter, this year, comes too soon 
after Christmas. The minister has 
little change for rest between the two 
periods. His program is crowded; he 
is harassed. A stabilization of the 
date of Easter, fixed for period near 
the middle of April, would be of 
much help to the churches. 


William H. Leach. 
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If --—- Wins the War 


If Germany wins? If Britain wins? If it is a stalemate? These 

are some of the questions which our London correspondent 

considers in a heart-searching paper, the emphasis of which is 
Christian. 


AN is an inquisitive animal. He 
is always asking questions and 
remains restless until he finds 

answers. He wants to know what he 
is here for, what the universe itself 
means, what is his relationship to the 
animals beneath him and to the spirit- 
ual world above him. He is not con- 
tent to ask about the past, he insists 


in raising questions also about the 
future. Naturally the questions de- 
pend to a considerable extent upon 


training and environment. One is con- 
tent to go to an old almanac and an- 
other to the palmist. Others indulge 
in lengthy investigations in certain 
Biblical portions, especially in propheti- 
cal and apocalyptic books, and in 
equally ingenious measurements of 
Egyptian pyramids, and rise from their 
studies with firm convictions not only 
about major and minor wars, their be- 
ginnings and endings, but also about 
the end of the age and the establish- 
ment of a new order. It is all very 
exciting. Unfortunately it is also ex- 
tremely unreliable. Anticipated events 
never come or come at the wrong time 
and in the wrong manner. There is 
no likelihood that failure will stop the 
flow of confident prediction, but most 
of us must beg to be forgiven if we 
treat the whole investigation with in- 
credulity. 

Now and again there are quasi- 
scientific predictions from quite differ- 
ent sources commanding the attention 
of quite different types of people. In 
our own age there is Mr. H. G. Wells, 
sometimes giving us Utopias, at other 
times telling us how machinery will 
develop and how it will affect society 
and shape the minds and habits of civi- 
communities. In the year 1893 
a man named Charles Pearson in a 
scholarly and thoughtful book entitled 
National Life and Character prophe- 
sied that the world would become duller 
and quieter. Wars, he said, there would 
be, but they would be rare and would 
be conducted intentional in- 
to non-combatants and with the 
possible damage to private 
prosperity.” A mild type of socialism 
would gradually extend its sway over 
the world giving a measure of comfort 
to the citizen but stabilizing life at a 
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low level and killing real progress. 
Science had already run its course. 
There would be so little possibility left 
for the investigator and the explorer 
that literature would fail for want of 
new topics and life would become in- 
creasingly monotonous. The days of 
the pioneer having already passed the 
world could expect nothing but a static 
and a somnolent existence. 

Pearson’s book had a_ tremendous 
vogue and was hailed as “the most 
penetrating forecast of things to come 
produced in the last half of the 19th 
Century.” In almost every detail it 
has proved wide of the mark. In some 
respects life has become more monoton- 
ous because of the tyranny of the ma- 
chine and the mania for specialization, 
but in other respects it has become 
more colorful and interesting than ever 
it was. And as for the lack of prog- 
ress and invention and exploration and 
the consequent lack of challenging 
themes the anticipation is so far from 
the reality that one almost laughs as 
one reads. 

Yet it is useless to tell man not to 
speculate on the future. He wants to 
know, especially today, when so many 
questions have been raised and so many 
waiting 
Wheresoever two or three are 


world-wide issues are upon 
events. 
gathered together there the questions 
are debated—military questions, politi- 
cal, economic and religious questions— 
and they are debated none the 
keenly though no one is able to give 
the answers, and it is not altogether 
vain because in many coming 
events cast their shadows before them, 
and men who are quick to read the 
signs of the times can often guess what 


less 


ways 
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the results of certain plans and policies 
will be. There are also men with rea] 
prophetic gifts who know that there is 
a moral law at work in God’s universe 
and who are continually guiding men 
by moral judgments. When, for ex- 
ample, Edmund Burke, dealing with 
the shameful partition of Poland at 
the end of the 18th Century, said: “No 
wise or honest man can approve of 
that partition or can contemplate it 
without prognosticating great mischief 
from it to all countries at some future 
time,” he was sounding a warning that 
has been fully justified. Likewise Wil- 
liam James, the philosopher, and Wil- 
liam Ewart Gladstone, the statesman, 
anticipated the future when they con- 
demned the Treaty of Frankfort by 
which Alsace and Lorraine were severed 
from France. “There must be another 
war, for them and for honor” said the 
philosopher. “I have an apprehension,” 
said the statesman, “that this violent 
laceration and transfer is to lead from 
bad to worse, and to be the beginning 
of a new series of European compli- 
cations.” Some of us ventured to make 
similar comments on the Treaty of 
Versailles. It must be added that the 
voice of criticism which in 1919 was 
rarely heard has recently become so 
loud that the nations now quite wrongly 
assume that that treaty was bad from 
beginning to end. Let no one attribute 
it to mere perversity on my part if | 
insist that there was much that was 
good in that treaty. The difficulty now 
is to know how to surrender the bad 
and at the time stand for that 





same 


which was good. This, however, is 
“by the way.” The point is that we 
can and do make moral judgments 


which help us to anticipate the shape | 
of things to come. It is what the He- 

brew prophets did with solemn insis- 

tence. They were primarily interested 

in their own homes, not in the future; 

but again and again they were bound 

to say: “If you do this evil, there will 

be calamitous results;” “If you walk in 

the way of righteousness, the desert 

itself will blossom as the rose.” 


Now one thing seems certain about 
the future—that things cannot stay | 
long as they are. Whether the colossal | 
changes which will come will come this 
year or next or be delayed still longer 
cannot be said with absolute confidence, 
but they must come in the not far dis- 
tant future. I am referring, of course, 
to that which is uppermost in all our 
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Bachelor Hymn Writers 


In our years of publishing this is the first time that we have had 
the privilege of publishing a paper of this nature. We draw no 
psychological conclusion from the study. That is your privilege. 


HE apostle Paul had many follow- 

ers in the Christian Church, who 

evidently deemed it wiser to abstain 
from marriage rather than to enter into 
its blessings. The great apostle held 
that men and women were free to 
marry, but he himself remained a 
bachelor. In all probability, it was not 
through any unnatural repression, but 
he considered “things as they were.” 
He believed the second advent near, 
and so was controlled by sense and 
humanity. It is very clear from his 
writings that Christianity is not celi- 
bacy. Marriage, like meats, is God’s 
desire to be received with thangskiv- 
ing’. 

The patron saint of all bachelors 
would undoubtedly be Benedict of Nur- 
sia, who in the early ages organized 
monasticism, and upon his followers he 
laid the vows of chastity, labor and 
obedience. Monasticism in many senses 
was socially created; while monkish 
chastity was a negative virtue socially, 
it nevertheless fed indirectly into social 
ideals. The monks’ labor fed the poor, 
cultivated the soil, built the cloisters 
and churches of much heart-breaking 
beauty, copied the scriptures with such 
painstaking ornamentation that any one 
of the museums would be enriched by 
a single copy. The monasteries, more- 
over, became centers of peace, of heal- 
ing, of charity, of refuge, and lifted 
to God praise that was never stilled. 
The weakness of monasticism was that 
it took the best men and women from 
2 world in which they were badly need- 
ed, and disparaged family life. 

However, bachelors are never to be 
thought of as a burden upon society. 
While in some countries, they have been 
made the object of burdensome taxa- 
tion, yet they have brought blessings 
to the world. Their contribution to 
hymnody has been especially rich. 


I 
Bishop Thomas Ken (1637-1711), de- 
prived of his mother at the early age 
of four, and of his father when only 
fourteen, went to live with his elder 
sister, Annie, who had become the wife 
of the noted angler, Isaak Walton, who 
proved a wise and loving guardian and 
ccunsellor throughout her life. 
Burnet writes of him that he was “a 
man of ascetic course of life, and yet 


*Minister, Bethel Lutheran Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


of a very lively temper, but too hot 
and sudden.” This immediately makes 
it evident that Thomas Ken was not 
suited to matrimonial life. He was, 
however, an honor to the Christian min- 
istry and served with fine distinction. 
One of his most outstanding character- 
istics was his courage. It is related 
that one time Charles II and his loose 
court visited the town of Winchester 
and asked the Rev. Thomas Ken to 
preempt the parsonage that one of his 
mistresses might be quartered there. 
The heroic pastor made answer, “Not 
for a king’s kingdom.” The reply be- 
came historic. Be it said to the credit 
of Charles II that the courage of 
Thomas Ken deeply impressed him and 
later the king raised him to high honor. 

It was here at Winchester that 
Thomas Ken wrote A Manual of Prayer, 





By Ivan H. Hagedorn* 


to which were appended his morning, 
evening and midnight hymns, which 
were destined to give George Whitfield 
his pious bent during his college days. 
Two of these hymns are found in well- 
nigh every hymnal— 


“Awake my Soul, and with the sun” 
“Glory to Thee, my God! This night” 


It is said that in his last years Bishop 
Ken carried his shroud in his portman- 
teau, always giving the explanation, 
“It might be wanted as soon as any of 
his habiliments.” The end came at 
length, and he was buried at early dawn 
at Frome in accordance with his ex- 
pressed wish, “Under the east window 
of the chancel; just at the sunrising.” 
His hymn, “Awake, my soul,” was sung 
by a sorrowing people. 


II 
The father of English hymnody, 
Isaac Watts (1674-1748) was a bache- 
lor. Watts’ father was a “Dissenter,” 
and was imprisoned for his views. The 
mother carried young Isaac in her arms 
to the jail and there they would spend 
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the day, sitting on a horse-block just 
outside the jail window. There are 
many who speak of marriage in light- 
some vein, referring to it as imprison- 
ment—“Matrimony is a great institu- 
tion, but who wants to live in an insti- 
tution?” Isaac Watts was not discour- 
aged against matrimony because he saw 
so much of prison life, but because 
the girl who had won his heart turned 
him down. True, he did not present a 
very alluring picture to a young, ro- 
mantic girl. He has been described as 
having “a minute sallow-faced anatomy, 
with hooked nose, prominent cheek- 
bones, heavy countenance, cadaverous 
complexion and small eyes.” 

The young lady, in rejecting him, 
said, “Mr. Watts, I only wish I could 
say that I admire the casket as much 
as I admire the jewel. 

The learned scholar returned home 
and wrote the hymn 

“How vain are all things here below.” 

There is little need to emphasize the 
place that Isaac Watts holds in the 
hymn-book. He not only is the author 
of some of the greatest hymns, but he 
is to be honored because he overcame 
the great opposition of his day against 
the introduction of hymns into the 
church. Even the more conservative re- 
garded his poems as “Watts’ whims.” 
He is to be accredited with no fewer 
than six hundred hymns. 

Though Isaac Watts was a bachelor, 
he was nevertheless very fond of chil- 
dren, and some of his best hymns are 
for them. One of the very finest lulla- 
bies is 
“Hush, my babe, lie still and slum- 
ber.” 

Ill 

Gerhard Tersteegen (1697-1769) was 
born at Mors, Rhenish, Prussia, No- 
vember 25, 1697. He was from child- 
hood of delicate health and scrupulous 
conscience. At the age of sixteen, he 
retired to a lonely cottage, where he 
devoted himself to prayers and good 
works, and later to the writing of de- 
votional books. Of these days, he later 
wrote, “I often thought no king in the 
world could live so contentedly as I did 
at the time.” He ate but one meal a 
day, 2 very meager meal at that, and 
gave what he so saved to the poor. His 
privations brought on spiritual depres- 
sion. Upon once again coming to the 
light, he wrote out a covenant between 
his Saviour and his soul, using his own 
blood for the transcription and signa- 
ture. He was a member of no sect, 
and for this reason, and also because 
he did not marry, he was accused of 
keeping people from the church and 
of teaching celibacy. This calumny he 
met with loving patience. From his pen 
have come some of the sweetest hymns. 

“God calling yet! Shall I not hear?” 
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“Thou hidden love of God whose 
height.” 
“God Himself is present.” 


IV 

William Cowper (1731-1800) was al- 
ways a sufferer. His life is literally 
spotted with tragedy. His early school 
life was most unhappy. Later, when 
studying law, he fell in love with Theo- 
dora Cowper who was his own cousin. 
He expressed his devotion to her in 
several love poems. His marriage to 
her, however, was forbidden by her fa- 
ther. This great disappointment very 
possibly helped to fix the disease of 
melancholia upon him. Despite this and 
many other great sufferings, he has 
written many of our most loved 
hymns— 

“There is a Fountain filled with blood.” 

“A glory fills the sacred page.” 

“God moves in a mysterious way.” 

“Hark, my soul, it is the Lord.” 

The loneliness of his bachelorhood 
was brightened by a few steadfast and 
understanding friends, the Rev. and 
Mrs. Morley Unwin, of Huntingdon, with 
whom he lived over many years; the 
Rey. John Newton, with whom he col- 
laborated in the publication of “The 
Olney Hymns”; Lady Austin, who in- 
spired his greatest poem, “The Task,” 
and Lady Hesketh, who inspired him 
to his translation of Homer. 

V 

James Montgomery (1771-1854), who 
ranks along with Wesley, Watts and 
Doddridge as a hymnist, was neverthe- 
less a bachelor. It is often said that 
love and poetry go well together. While 
at school, James Montgomery spent 
more time writing verse than in the 
application to his studies. Yet, he re- 
mained a bachelor. 

His love evidently was sublimated 
into a passion for humanity. For more 
than thirty years, during that stormy 
period during the Napoleonic Wars, he 
carried on the editorship of a paper 
which was devoted to human welfare, 
and was twice sent to prison because 
of the courageous utterances in its col- 
umns in behalf of the underprivileged. 

This bachelor too was greatly inter- 
ested in young folk. He wrote a hymn 
for the Sheffield Sunday School Union 
every year for a period of forty years. 
Of the more than four hundred hymns 
which he contributed, each of which 
was born of a distinct Christian ex- 
perience, more than one hundred are 
still in use. When asked which of his 
poems would live, he replied, “None, 
sir, except perhaps a few of my 
hymns.” Surely, as we list them, we 
can see how greatly indebted we are 
to this Benedict. 

“Go to Dark Gethsemane.” 

“In the Hour of Trial,’ 
which beautiful penitential hymn was 
written on a lady’s album and dated 


December 8, 1834. 
“According to Thy Gracious Word.” 
“Servant of God, Well Done.” 
“Angels From the Realms of Glory.” 
“Hail to the Lord’s Anointed.” 
“Sow in the Morn Thy Seed.” 


The night before his death he con- 
ducted family prayers with unusual 
devotion and spirit. The following 
morning he was found unconscious on 
the floor of his room and died the same 
afternoon without regaining conscious- 
ness. 

VI 

William Augustus Muhlenberg (1796- 
1877) was the great-grandson of the 
patriarch of the Lutheran Church in 
America, the Rev. Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg. However, despite his 
Lutheran background, he became an 
Episcopalian. 

In his early ministry he served in 
Lancaster. Here he fell in love with a 
young woman who for reasons unknown 
to us rejected his suit. It appears that 
he never could give his heart to an- 
other. He felt that so great a love as 
he experienced would have to remain 
where he had first placed it. It was 
thought that his hymn, 

“T would not live alway; I ask not to 

stay,” 
was inspired by the occasion of private 
grief which he experienced. However, 
according to the author’s own state- 
ment, this is a legend. 

William Augustus Muhlenberg dis- 
tributed his love over a wide field, par- 
ticularly in the development of hospitals 
and works of benevolence and charity. 
The great filial devotion that he mani- 
fested toward his mother is one of the 
most beautiful pictures in history. An- 
other great hymn of his is 

“Saviour, Who Thy flock art feeding,” 
an exquisite lyric on the theme of bap- 
tism. No service to this bachelor hymn- 
writer was so hallowed as the baptism 
of a little child. 

VII 

John Henry Newman (1801-1890), 
while trained for the Anglican ministry, 
became a convert to Roman Catholicism. 
It is generally believed that he became 
2 convert because Catholicism was 
adapted to his temperament, because 
there was a pre-established harmony 
between his character and the Catholic 
system, because his soul was naturally 
Catholic. In a word, the conversion of 
Newman is more a psychological than 
a theological problem. In his “Apolo- 
gia” he tells how even as a lad far 
removed from any Roman Catholic in- 
fluences, he would find himself uncon- 
sciously sketching crucifixes and rosary 
beads. 

One can read the whole biography of 
Newman and apart from his own 
mother he might have lived his life 


(Turn to page 376) 
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The Ministry of the Minister’s Home 


Not expensive social accommodations or 


elaborate programs 


make the effectiveness of the plans here suggested. Instead the 
spirit of friendliness and mutual interests makes the minister’s 
home a friendly gathering place for college youth. 


“fTIHIS is the first time I’ve been in- 
side a home or seen what a stove 
looks like, since I came to college,” 

said a young woman, as she stood in 

our kitchen stirring a batch of fudge. 

Her friends were scattered throughout 

the house. Her roommate was curled up 

on the davenport, reading one of the 

Hazen books on religion which she had 

happened to take down from the shelf, 

while three others were singing hymns 
from an old German hymnal propped 
up on the piano rack. 

Reverberations of that evening, and 
others like them, in the form of let- 
ters from grateful parents, home pas- 
tors and school authorities have made 
us come to feel that our home is one 
of the most important tools in our 
ministry. It can be for other minis- 
ters too. 

A great deal has been written about 
the church building—how to make it 
modern, how to make the most of 
every room and facility offered, how 
to make it appealing in a day when 
Broadway is ablaze. But not enough 
has been written, in my opinion, about 
the use of the pastor’s home. To be 
sure, the majority of church functions, 
of necessity, must occur in a building 
in which space is ample and acoustics 
adequate. But there are some things 
which size and acoustics actually re- 
tard, some things which can only be 
accomplished in the atmosphere of a 
home such as overcoming homesickness 
and loneliness in a large city, relaxation 
and good conversation, and seeing 
whether a man can practice in the inti- 
mate informality of a small group 
what he preaches on Sunday to a large 
group. 


Open House 

We have used our home in various 
ways but undoubtedly the most im- 
portant, as far as aiding subsequent 
church attendance is concerned, is our 
open house for young people on Sunday 
night after the evening services. We 
happen to live in a college community 
i some seven thousand students, but 
no community, whether a college one 
or not, is devoid of young people even 
f a given church is. And one of the 
most effective ways for a minister to 


*Minister, First Baptist Church, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, 


get young people into the activity of 
his church is to get them coming to his 
home first. 

We began our open house custom 
three years ago. The invitation was a 
general one from the pulpit and in the 
calendar to all young people in the 
congregation. The first night about 
twenty dubious and curious students 
appeared on the scene. The next Sun- 
day night there were forty-one, and the 
third time we had ninety-five. 

“But,” you say, “that may be all very 
well for someone who has a large 
house. We don’t have room for any- 
thing like that.” We thought that once 
ourselves, but we know better now. Our 
house is a small five-room bungalow, 
four blocks from the church. The 


By Bradford S. Abernethy* 


young people walk over here even on 
the coldest or rainiest nights and when 
they get here we simply put them on 
the floor. Since they average around 
sixty in number every Sunday night, 
they not only cover the living room 
floor but overflow into the dining room 
and the hallway, as well. But sitting 
on the floor has its assets. It helps to 
break the ice immediately. One simply 
can’t be formal so close to the earth. 

Some open houses go over and some 
do not. What is it that makeg some 
so much more successful than others? 
We feel that the main reason why 
young people come to ours is because 
it is so definitely theirs, not ours. There 
is no set program which we boss as 
host and hostess. We live in a town 
which is “programed” week in and 
week out and this is particularly true 
for the student on Sunday. Because 
of this situation we tend to let open 
house, which is mainly a social affair, 
run itself. There are some new stu- 
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dents each Sunday night, but most of 
them are old-timers who know they 
are supposed to take things into their 
own hands—and they do. 

Mixers 

We usually begin by mixing the 
crowd with some very simple formula 
such as having the girls find a boy 
whose birthday or birthplace is nearest 
to theirs. After everyone has found 
someone he or she did not know before, 
we sit down on the floor and sing a 
few request numbers. The evening 
from then on is open to volunteers. It 
is in the nature of a Major Bowes pro- 
gram without the major and the gong. 
Talent comes to light either by people 
volunteering or their neighbors telling 
on them. We have had performances of 
whistling, magic, story telling and 
poetry recitation, impromptu quartets 
and vocal and _ instrumental solos, 
quizzes and skits. As they catch what 
is wanted, students return the next 
week with some other idea. As far 
as entertainment is concerned, then, 
open house carries itself. 

Refreshments are very simple in or- 
der to meet the allotment from the 
church budget and also for the sake 
of the minister’s wife who has to get 
them ready! It may be suckers or 
apples, with a dishpan in the center 
of the room for sticks or cores. Occa- 
sionally we have chocolate milk which 
comes in individual bottles from the 
dairy. We do not serve anything that 
requires dishes or silver or that takes 
time to prepare. 

After refreshments, those who have 
to leave are given a chance to do so, 
while the others, and usually by far the 
majority, settle down to listen to sym- 
phony. We get records from the li- 
brary or from friends who own them 
and are willing to cooperate. Some- 
times we substitute the reading of 
poetry for the music, but we always 
try to end on a cultural note. 

Informal Suppers 

Besides having such an open house, 
there are other ways in which a min- 
ister and his wife may use their home 
to help in their work. We have had 
occasional informal Boston Baked Bean 
suppers or picnics. The cost of enter- 
taining we have solved in various ways, 
the most popular of which is to share 
the cost with our guests. Our first try 
at this was in Edinburgh where we went 
to study after our marriage. The fol- 
lowing invitation, written on a plaid 
posteard, was sent out to a number of 
friends: 

The Abernethys, Jean and Brad, 
Although without pretentious plaid, 
Are Seotch enough by name and line 
To ask you folks to come and dine, 
To play and sing and act the fool 
And not abide by any rule 


On one condition—(note the name) 
You help defray the cost of same! 
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We’ll furnish games and movies too 

But what you eat is up to you. 

Wrap sandwich and cake, then come and 
untie it; 

ao and fruit we’ll moisten your 
iet. 

As a menu for supper that looks rather 
bare 

But ~ more you bring the better you'll 
are. 

So bring your snack all tied up tight 

At seven o’clock this Saturday night 

To number two on Windsor Street 

And join an American-Scotch-Dutch 
treat. 

Since our guests had to answer the 
invitation in kind, we had a very inter- 
esting beginning to our evening by 
reading the acceptances. We have tried 
this same kind of invitation on groups 
here in the United States and have had 
the same success. At such parties we 
try to have a small enough group that 
we can actually carry out the purpose 
of the gathering, namely, an intelligent 
conversation. If our guests are young 
married couples who happen to have 
lost touch with the church, we embark 
on a frank and sometimes amusing 
rehearsal of our childhood impressions 
and training which have gone to make 
up our present attitudes. If our guests 
are high school students, we _ talk 
everything from the merits of the honor 
system, to the pros and cons in dating. 
If we are entertaining middle age we 
usually talk about what the church has 
meant to them, if it has meant any- 
thing, and if not, why not. Such en- 
tertaining operates on the theory that 
people will talk intelligence instead of 
nonsense if that is what is expected 
of them and they are the least encour- 
aged in it. 

One thing which we do not allow is 
separation of the sexes which is so cus- 
tomary after the more formal dinner 
parties where the men retire and talk 
politics and the women congregate in 
one corner and talk recipes and fash- 
ions. We keep the entire group to- 
gether as an entity and try to get all 
te participate. The group is selected 
with a view to having those of similar 
backgrounds and congenial interests in 
order to have a head start in good con- 
versation. 

All in all, we have come to feel that 
nothing can quite take the place of the 
ministry of the minister’s home. Some- 
times it’s hard on the furniture, to be 
sure. Every Monday morning we find 
new scratches on the chairs but the 
night before, some homesick kid had 
waited till all the others had gone and 
said, “Gee, this was swell.” And we 
get out the furniture polish again. 
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NEW TYPE OF TOWER CHIMES 


Up until quite recently the cost of 
installing bells in a church tower was 
quite an expensive consideration but 
since the development of special ampli- 
fiers and reproducing systems together 
with the manufacture of special small 
tubular chimes, it is now possible to 
amplify same through the tower of a 
church and produce a most pleasant 
smooth bell quality. 


Charles Jack, president of the Charles 
Jack Manufacturing Corporation, has 
developed a system which can be in- 
stalled in churches more reasonably 
than the large bells and is the result 
of many years of experimenting and 
experience. 

The Charles Jack Manufacturing Cor- 
poration of York, Pennsylvania, is a 
corporation maintained exclusively for 
the manufacture of this type of equip- 
ment, and systems are designed whereby 
not only chimes but also recorded music 
or chimes as well as the pastor’s voice, 
or the voices of the choir, or congrega- 
tion and the organ may be broadcast 
through the tower. Mr. Jack empha- 
sizes the point that each system is de- 
signed and manfactured for the par- 
ticular church into which same is to be 
installed. 


In addition to the above equipment, 
Mr. Jack’s corporation also supplies an 
automatic device for the playing of the 
chimes by means of perforated rolls. 
Another device is the automatic West- 
minster chime equipment which will 
strike the Westminster melody every 
fifteen minutes and strike the hour each 
hour on the hour. 

In order to meet the conditions of 
some churches the company hays ar- 
ranged a budget system so that a 
church may install and pay for such ar 
installation over a period of time suit- 
able to their budget. 





UNITARIANS LAUNCH TO 
UNMASK PROPAGANDISTS 


Detroit—The Unitarian Fellowshi) 
for Social Justice, an adjunct of the 
Unitarian Church, has chosen Detroit 
as the scene for launching a non-sec- 
tarian program dedicated to the preser- 
vation of democratic government. 

According to Dr. Dale DeWitt, presi 
dent of the fellowship, the Detroit 
meetings will mark the introduction of 
a nation-wide program. These meet- 
ings, he said, will be followed by other 
addresses on related subjects through- 
out the country designed to “acquaint 
Americans with the precious advan- 
tages of democratic government and to 
unmask the movements now afoot 
designed to undermine democratic in- 
stitutions.” 
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The Unkept Vineyard—A Ministerial 


Confession 


“An answer to a previous correspon- 
dent prompts me to submit my prob- 
lem to you. As a regular reader of 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT I scan the 
confessionals with the deepest interest. 
There is a reason. The truth is, I have 
been hoping that some one else might, 
by a lucky chance, put my case in. 
That was, however, unlikely, so here it 
is. I shrink from setting it down in 
black and white, but I am a successful 
failure. I have had several splendid 
churches, where, without boasting, I 
enjoyed considerable success—if num- 
bers and finances mean that. But I re- 
signed my last charge some months 
ago. Why? Because I have consis- 
tently tended others’ souls, but my own 
vineyard have I not kept. I never 
preached on that text; I am a sermon 
on it myself. My plea of ill-health was 
only part of the truth. My nerves are 
shot. I am listless, querulous, unable 
to concentrate. But my complaint lies 
deeper. It is spiritual heart-disease; 
or ministerial arterio-sclerosis—harden- 
ing of the soul’s arteries. I have not 
forsaken the faith, or given way to 
skepticism, or fallen into vice of any 
kind. But I am cynical, bitter, heart- 
less, mechanical. All I have done, dur- 
ing the past few years, has been arti- 
ficial. Simulating a piety I did not 
possess, a zeal which was a pretence, 
a devotion which was assumed, I am 
the arch-hypocrite. I am now working 
for a real estate firm, although I ought 
to be carrying on my ministry. Yet I 
cannot pray; the Bible is meaningless; 
life is barren and aimless. I feel like 
ending it all but for the disgrace. What 
can I do? You have helped a lot of 
men. Can you help me—or am I be- 
yond it?” 


OURS is the most poignant letter 
¥ we have received for a long time. 

Honestly, the written word never 
seemed more inadequate than now as 
i medium of extending a helping hand. 
l'ragedy indeed stalks in the bald light 
f day. Pious platitudes will only ag- 
rravate your case. Let us bring the 
facts together concisely. 

You achieved considerable success. 
Sut consciously or not you lost grip of 
he essentials. Theoretically, you still 
hold to them; practically, they have 
eased to hold you. Therefore, you 
nd yourself no longer swayed by the 
piritual. Although you do not admit 
you are virtually an atheist. Is 


























Dr. Ward 








that too severe, or is it an accurate 
summary of the facts? We cannot tell. 
It would seem to be correct. Then 
our diagnosis goes to pieces because 
you say you apparently still feel you 
cught to be back in ministerial har- 
ness! 

We wish we knew either less—or 
more. You have told us enough, as 
we have indicated, to stir one’s sym- 
pathies to the full. Yet, that one cryp- 
tic phrase, with the statement that the 
spiritual no longer grips you, while but 
a slender clue may lead us to the so- 
lution. We follow that clue. It sug- 
gests that you have fallen victim to 
that insidious disease which threatens 
all who fill the ministerial office. We 
mean professionalism. A moment’s 
reflection will show how grave the risks 
we run. 

For one thing, we are daily brought 
into contact with the most sublime 
facts of human experience. As is com- 
mon knowledge, constant handling soon 
wears the image and _ superscription 
frcm the bright coins which come from 
the mint. Or, to put it another way, 
those who live in the shadow of the 
magnificent Rockies seldom see any- 
thing of grandeur or inspiration about 
them. If familiarity does not breed 
contempt, at least, we constantly run 
the danger of losing the sense of 
wonder. To our people, the Bible is the 
book of books. It is the glorious temple 
of truth, or a garden where the soul 
may meet with its Maker in the cool 
of the day. But to us? It may be 
only a quarry from which we extract 
texts, to shape into figures of our own 
genius, or a garden from which we 
cull flowers of various hues to hide 
the drabness of common life. 

Worship is to them an audience with 
the King of heaven, and prayer the 
presenting of their petitions to Him. 
It is an hour of fellowship with the 
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Father of man’s spirit. To us, wor- 
ship may be merely “the preliminaries,” 
and prayer a formal, lifeless bringing 
together of petitions which one is sup- 
posed to offer, in order to cover the 
presumed needs of the congregation. 
The discharge of our sacred duties may 
become mere routine. Then our func- 
tion of laying down the law for others, 
may lead us unsuspectingly into anti- 
nomianism of the basest kind. Paul 
was conscious of that. When he re- 
ferred to preaching to others and saw 
the danger of becoming a castaway, he 
was speaking to the twentieth century 
as well as to the first. 

No man confronts the solemn fact 
of death, with its demand that he 
should minister to the grief-stricken, 
more than the pastor. This may call 
forth his defense-mechanism. He dare 
not allow himself to feel too keenly 
the tragedy or poignancy of the hour? 
It is too costly? It will not only rob 
him of his efficiency, but also break 
him down? Therefore, he takes refuge 
in professionalism. He _ deliberately 
holds his emotions in check; before 
long, he has lost his power to feel. He 
can speak words of sympathy, but they 
are only words. A phonograph could 
reproduce them with as much effective- 
ness and worth! 

All this is symptomatic. Continue in 
that course, and what will result? 
Well, Judas Iscariot was not always 
Once he was called to be 
an apostle. His heart beat in unison 
with the divine Master. His soul 
thrilled at the sound of that voice, at 
the sight of such a sublime life. Then, 
consciously or otherwise, he got out 
of touch, out of step, and his foul 
treachery followed in consequence. So 
we may barter away our spiritual sen- 
sitivity. We may lose the heavenly 
vision and become blind leaders of the 
blind. 

What are the safeguards? We must 
strive—as we urge others—to keep our 
own lives right with God. Known sin 
or dereliction of duty must never be 
trifled with, or go unconfessed and un- 
rectified. While it is vital to prepare 
our sermons, it is also essential to pre- 
pare ourselves. Ian Maclaren, who was 
also J r. John Watson, spent every 
Saturcay evening in doing just that. 
When both sermons were completed, 
revised, and mastered, he would spend 
the hours preceding the Sabbath with 
some devotional classic. Then in prayer 
and communion, he sought attunement 


a traitor. 
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with the Divine Spirit. Was that why 
he exercised such a wide influence? 
Was that why his people felt their 
minister had come to them from the 
very holy of holies? 

Possibly we are now on the line of 
help for you. First, we suggest that 
you should see a qualified neurologist 
or, better still, let your physician check 
you up first. Then, while retaining 
your present work, yet fan that ember 
of desire for your former calling as 
a minister of Christ. You can do that 
by recalling from memory some of 
the choice portions and promises of 
Scripture. These may feed your life, 
for the time being, better than turn- 
ing the familiar pages of the Book 
itself. Get out under the open skies 
as much as possible alone, or with a 
congenial friend. Fill your mind with 
some noble thoughts from literature, 
as you fill your lungs with oxygen. 
Visualize the kind of man you would 
like to be. Then, when the stage of 
recovery warrants it, when poise and 
balance have been restored, get to grips 
with yourself on the main issue of life 
and the soul. We prophesy complete 
reinstatement if you follow our ad- 
vice and also utilize “the will to 
power.” 

Your case offers a salutary warning 
to us all. To retain spiritual health 
and virility is better than trying to re- 
gain them when they are lost. There- 
fore, we again emphasize the impor- 
tance of the personal life. To keep 
our own vineyard, as well as tending 
those of others, is the primary concern 
of every minister of Jesus Christ. 





Who Wins the War 
(From page 368) 


minds—the minds of men everywhere— 
the second German war. It may be 
that the most fateful changes will be 
by-products rather than the direct con- 
sequences of that war. Much must 
necessarily be left hypothetical, but 
can we not venture on a few antici- 
pations? 

If Germany Wins 

There are at least three possibilities 
before us: (1) that Germany wins the 
war; (2) that we win it; (3) that no 
one wins but that it ends in stalemate 
and confusion. I can’t imagine what 
will come to pass if the third happens, 
except that Europe will in all prob- 
ability be bankrupt and full of bitter- 
ness with possibly little or no strong, 
sane government. 

If Germany wins then all Europe and 
most of the world will suffer under one 
of the worst tyrannies known to his- 
tory. Lord Halifax spoke for many 
beside himself when he said he would 
rather a hundred times be dead than 
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live under it. If Germany wins De- 
mocracy goes, Parliament as we have 
known it goes, freedom in election goes. 
If Germany wins there will be no liberty 
of speech, no liberty of thought or of 
the press or of worship. I should either 
be shot or put into a concentration 
camp. Men and women might be al- 
lowed to gather in religious services, 
but they would have no real voice in 
the education of their children, they 
would never be allowed to say a word 
in sermon or prayer that hinted any 
adverse criticism of the ruling party. 
They might find, as churchmen have 
found in Germany, that even the or- 
ganizing of picnics or of ping-pong con- 
tests in connection with Church organi- 
zation would be illegal. They might 
find denominational headquarters ran- 
sacked and every unpleasant fact that 
could be discovered with regard to min- 
isterial morality boldly displayed on the 
front pages of the newspapers. Gen- 
erally one can find what one looks for 
if one looks far enough even in the 
best regulated of organizations; one can 
find something which suitably set forth 
will shock the world. Pressure would 
be put upon men to deny the Christian 
faith and they would be persuaded 
with no gentle persuasion to accept a 
religion of race and blood and soil. 
They would be asked to repudiate the 
Old Testament and to subject the 
church wholly to State control and to 
swear “unqualified obedience” to Herr 
Hitler. And if they respectfully de- 
clined they would join me in the con- 
centration camp or the other world 
where even Nazi tyranny cannot follow. 

Every day the evidence is piling up 
and it is useless to ignore it. I say 
these things not as an embittered pa- 
triot in a spirit of self-righteousness. 
1 say them as a Christian minister who 
seeks truth and longs to proclaim the 
Gospel of Reconciliation. 
If England Wins 

But there is the other possibility— 
that Germany will be defeated. What 
then? It does not necessarily mean 
the victory of truth and freedom and 
Democracy and Christianity. It is, I 
am afraid, unlikely that we can con- 
tend for years, or even for months, 
with Hitlerism without absorbing some 
of the evil of Hitlerism. Here we 
stumble upon a fact that receives too 
little attention, that parties frequently 
come out of a contest very different 
from what they were when they went 
into it. They argue and they fight, but 
time and circumstances change them 
both. I am so afraid that when this 


war ends we may speak and act the 
Dictators and fill our House of Com- 
mons once again with hard-faced men. 
Already I find an ex-cabinet minister 
saying that our one business is to de- 


feat the enemy and when he is beaten 
to dictate the peace. If that is to be 
avoided we must be vigilant. We must 
keep conscience clean and the spirit 
pure. We must discipline ourselves to 
think sincerely and to feel finely and to 
pray without ceasing. We must take 
Christian principles and live them in our 
daily life. We must also take Christian 
principles and apply them to inter- 
national affairs. That will lead to 
something quite new in economics, in 
treaty making, in one’s attitude to 
small states and backward races. It 
will be a titanic struggle, as great in 
its way as the military one, and we 
ought to pray continually that we may 
be saved from again winning the war 
and losing the peace. 

There are several things about the 
future to which in these months I have 
committed myself and I wish to repeat 
them. 

First, I believe that whatever goes 
down in the maelstrom truth will pre- 
vail. I do not say that it will im- 
mediately prevail. Falsehood often has 
great vitality. It was said that Con- 
stantine established the temporal do- 
minion of the Papacy. The legend is 
that the Emporer Constantine, after 
persecuting the Christians and driving 
the bishop of Rome, Silvester, into 
exile, was smitten with leprosy. The 
Pope restored Constantine to health 
and, in gratitude, the Emperor bestowed 
on him the sovereignty of the whole of 
Italy and of the West. It was a pure 
fabrication, but it was generally be- 
lieved for seven centuries. Lies do 
not often have such vitality, but they 
may last long and do untold damage. 
But truth does prevail sooner or later. 
That is part of my belief in the living 
God. Truth does not always prevail 
in the form that is most congenial to 
us, but it does prevail—and I want to 
be on the side of Truth at all costs. 
He who loves Truth loves God. 

I believe also that whatever passes 
away, the wisdom of Jesus Christ and 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ will abide. 
“Heaven and earth may pass away,” 
He is reported to have said, “but my 
words shall not pass away.” Coming 
generations will interpret them dif- 
ferently; they will bring to light things 
that we have missed. They will find 
new ways of applying Christian prin- 
ciples in a fast-changing world. But 
men will turn to Christ for light and 
leadership and still find in Him salva- 
tion when most of our contemporary 
teachers have been forgotten. 

And the Church of Jesus Christ will 
abide. “The Gates of Hades,” as He 
said, “shall not prevail against it.” 
Many denominations will pass away. 
I claim no immortality for particular 
ecclesiastical politics or systems of be- 
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lief. Sometimes I feel that we could 
now bury some of them in order that 
something finer could come into exis- 


tence. I don’t think that men will be 
content to maintain for ever our present 
divisions, though I hope the particular 
truths the denominations stand for will 
be maintained. But man has always 
been, and will continue to be, a re- 
ligious being and religion cannot be 
simply an individual thing. There are 
lots of people who say “Give us re- 
ligion, but don’t say to us one word 
about the Church.” But we are com- 
pelled to say many words about the 
Church—including this, that if it did 
not exist it would be necessary at once 
to organize it. The church is at least 
as necessary to religion as the state 
and the family are to civilization. 
How Far Can We Shape the Future 
There is one other matter I want 
to glance at before closing: it is the 
question, how far can we make the 
future? It is not as simple a question 
as it looks but I cannot enter now into 
the complexities of it. In some re- 
spects we all assume that we can make 
the future. We do so when we decide 
in what sort of business we shall earn 
our living. We do so when we choose 
schools and careers for our children. 
Countries imagine that they can make 
the future when they unseat govern- 
ments and call others to power, and 
governments work on the same as- 
sumption when they state their policy 
and introduce legislation. In recent 
years “planning” has been very much 
in the air. Mr. J. H. Spender in his 
very thorough book on Great Britain 
1886-1935 has a chapter on “The Age 
of Planning” in which he outlines 
President Roosevelt’s “New Deal,” the 
enormous experiment in Soviet Russia, 
the Fascist and Nazi experiments in 
Italy and Germany, as well as certain 
less grandiose experiments in_ this 
country. Our own tradition is one of 
adaption and “muddling through” 
rather than ambitious planning and 
there is more to be said for this than 
appears at first sight. We find Mr. 
Spender throwing out significant sen- 
tences like this: “If there is anything 
that the study of facts brings home to 
those who record them, it is that they 
cannot be squeezed into any one mold,” 
and this: “Man may be what he eats, 
according to the famous Marxian dic- 
tum, but the alchemy which transmutes 
his daily nutriment into the being whom 
we call that name still defies analysis.” 
Put into simple speech we may plan, 
but we must not be surprised if the 
result is vastly different from our ex- 
pectations, “Man proposes, God dis- 
poses.” Sometimes our hopes are de- 
feated and we are left complaining 
that the stars in their courses fight 
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RICHLY colored twelve-month 

flower chart hangs on the front 

vestibule wall of our church. The 
chart, costing fifty cents, came to us 
black and white, rather dull and unin- 
teresting. Morehouse-Gorham, makers 
of the chart, advise that it’s available 
either in black and white or hand col- 
ored. A young teacher, an art 
student, colored the chart. She filled 
in the bright red poinsettas for De- 
cember, the pink carnations for Feb- 
ruary, the yellow tulips for March, 
the white lilies for April, the pink.and 
red roses for June, the golden chry- 
santhemums for November. 

Five dotted lines, representing the 
Sundays, appear under the name of 
each month. Our church members 
choose the particular Sunday of a cer- 
tain month, on which they wish to 
place flowers on the altar, in memory 
of a loved one or to commemorate an 
anniversary. Their name is then writ- 
ten on the line for that particular Sun- 
day. The church bulletin carries a 
paragraph on that date, giving the 
name of the member who presents the 
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altar flowers and for whom they are 
presented. 

Men and women, passing in and out 
of the church, pause for a few seconds 
before the chart to study the list of 
names for the coming months. One 
hears the following conversation, “Mrs. 
Smith has taken January eighth. Dr. 
Smith has been gone just one year,” 
or “I notice Miss Brant is honoring her 
mother on June tenth. Very lovely of 
her to do that. She seldom shows any 
interest in the church since her mother’s 
passing.” 

On Christmas Sunday, a basket of 
gold and white flowers graced the altar 
table, commemorating the fiftieth wed- 
ding anniversary of our senior deacon 
and his wife. The couple are in good 
health and were present at the morn- 
ing service. The entire church knew 
of their golden wedding anniversary 
through the altar flowers and the 
church bulletin announcement and 
shared their joy and offered congratu- 
lations. As no home celebration was 
held, the altar flowers were the only 
public recognition of the deacon’s 
golden wedding anniversary. 

On New Year’s Sunday, a former 
pastor’s wife, sent flowers from a great 
distance, in memory of her young hus- 
band, who died several years ago on 
New Year’s day in this parish. 

The altar flowers are taken after the 
service by their donors to their own 
home or friends’ homes or to the homes 
of the sick or aged by the permanent 
flower committee of two women. 

The blue and gold framed chart 
hangs without a glass until the names 
are filled in for the fifty-two Sundays. 
Then the glass is placed over the chart. 
This piece of work grows slowly and 
must never be hurried. As the years 
pass the presence of the great per- 
sonalities of Christian service come to 
live again each year in the church 
through the memorial altar flowers. 





against us. At other times our little 
schemes are lost in purposes vaster 
than we had ever dreamed of and we 
are fain to confess that “there’s a di- 
vinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them how we will.” 

The way of wisdom is to have a goal 
and fix our eye upon it, but not to be 
too anxious about the incidents by the 
way. In many things we must be con- 
tent not to see the distant scene but 
to trust ourselves to Divine Guidance 


and to respond with all our strength 
to every prompting of the Holy Spirit. 
Jesus put it in two sayings which 
placed alongside one another seem 
paradoxical yet together lead to the 
perfect synthesis: (1) “Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God, and His righteous- 
ness and all these things shall be 
added unto you,” (2) “Be not anxious 
for the morrow, for the morrow will 
be anxious for itself. Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.” 
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Bachelor Hymn Writers 

(From page 370) 
without any evidence of interest in the 
opposite sex. He surely was one who 
was wedded to the church. He was by 
nature an ascetic. And yet, all the 
church is indebted to him for his rich 
contribution to hymnody. His two 
hymns, 

“Lead, Kindly Light,” 

“Praise to the holiest in the height,” 
may be matched for excellence and 
popularity with any in the language. 

VIII 

John Greenleaf Whittier (1807-1892) 
was of a family of Quakers, and to the 
end wore the distinctive garb of the 
sect, and used their mode of speech. 
However, over two hundred years of 
silence failed to take the sing out of 
this Quaker lad. He would write his 
poems and send them to the “Free 
Press,” of which the editor was the 
William Lloyd Garrison. So beautiful 
were the lines of the young contributor 
that the great Garrison made a visit 
to the Whittier home and urged the 
old father to give the lad an education. 
The old Quaker said impressively, “Sir, 
poetry will not give him bread.” 

However, John Greenleaf Whittier be- 
came one of our greatest American 
poets. He never married, and so his 
contribution to our world was that of 
a bachelor. Among the poems that 
have been fitted to music are to be men- 
tioned: 


“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind.” 

“Tmmortal Love, forever full.” 

“QO Brother man, fold to thy heart thy 
brother.” 

“O Lord and Master of us all.” 


IX 

Frederick William Faber (1814-1863) 
had the happy faculty of winning the 
good graces of all who knew him. One 
schoolmate wrote, “I cannot tell why it 
is, but that Faber fascinates every- 
body.” His was a grace of person, and 
mind, rarely to be met with. Why some 
young lady was not fascinated and in 
turn gifted with the power to fascinate 
and so have saved this splendid youth 
to Protestantism is a mystery. 

It is very possible that the normal 
love cf a youth for a maiden was trans- 
ferred to John Henry Newman, by 
whom he was so strongly influenced, 
and to whom he followed into the Ro- 
man fold in 1846, one year after New- 
man. 

It is said of Frederick William Faber 
that he is one of the few hymnists who 
could compose a hymn about Almighty 
God. Among the hymns forever asso- 
ciated with his name are 


“My God, how wonderful Thou art.” 
“There’s a wideness in God’s mercy.” 
“O come and mourn with me a while.” 
“Hark, Hark, my soul.” 

“Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go.” 
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“Faith of our fathers.” 
xX 

Thomas Toke Lynch (1818-1871) was 
a bachelor. From his pen came “The 
Rivulet: Hymns for heart and voice.” 
It brought forth stout protest from the 
clergy. It was declared that nearly 
the whole cf the hymns might have been 
written by a deist, and a very large 
oortion might have been sung by a con- 
gregation of free thinkers. The poet 
met the storm with admirable temper. 
However, the controversy tended to un- 
dermine his feeble health and undoubt- 
edly hastened his death. It was too 
much for his delicate and unique spirit. 
He died with words expressive of soul 
vearning—‘Now, I am going to begin 
to live.’ Among the hymns with which 
he has blessed the church are 

“Dismiss me not, Thy service, Lord. 

“Gracious Spirit, dwell with me.” 

“The Lord is rich and merciful.” 

Three possible reasons might be 
given for the Rev. Thomas’ Toke 
Lynch’s continuing in the single state. 
First of all, he was handicapped with ill 
health. He was almost a constant suf- 
ferer, which ofttimes obliged him to 
desist from his preaching. Then, again, 
he had a most peculiar appearance. 
It is said that when he made his first 
recitation at college, he was hooted 
with laughter. However, this was in no 
small measure overcome by his personal 
attractiveness in conversation, and the 
very suggestive character of his mind 
Finally, his ministry was occupied most 
largely with old people, and his preach- 
ing was far from the popular type. Any 
one of these would be a hard handicap 
to overcome, with reference to the op- 
posite sex. 

W. Garrett Horder, in his volume, 
“The Hymn Lover,” says of his little 
volume, “The Rivulet,” containing the 
poems of the Rey. Lynch: “Pure, fresh, 
sparkling. For my own part, I should 
put that work above Mr. Keble’s ‘Chris- 
tian Year,’ for the spontaneity of its 
poetry.” 


XI 
Joseph Scriven (1820-1886) in his 
early manhood suffered great disap- 


pointment, the shadow of which fol- 
lowed him all his life. On the eve of 
his wedding to the girl whose heart he 
had won, he learned that she had 
drowned. This tragedy led to his writ- 
ing the hymn, which has comforted 
multitudes, 

“What a friend we have in Jesus, 

All our sins and griefs to bear.” 

Following upon this experience, he 
devoted ali his life and property to the 
service of the Christian religion. He 
lived to ‘help people who needed such 
assistance as he could give them, and 
was pointed out as “the man who saws 
wood for poor widows and such people 


as are unable to buy it.” 

In October, 1886, he was found 
drowned in a water run near Rice Lake. 
Whether accidental or otherwise cannot 
be determined. A monument to his 
memory was erected in that vicinity 
by the people whom he had helped. The 
hymn he gave to the world is possibly 
the most significant contribution that 
Canada has made to our hymnody. 

XII 

George Matheson (1842-1907) from 
infancy suffered from defective, vision, 
but through almost unbelievable appli- 
cation graduated with honor at twenty 
years of age from the University of 
Edinburgh. He at length became to- 
tally blind, but his thirst for learning 
increased. His two sisters were very 
devoted to him, and even learned Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew, that they might 
help him in his studies. One of them 
remained with him throughout his life. 
It is sometimes said that his hymn, 

“OQ Love, that wilt not let me go,” 
which for beauty of thought and highly 
poetic diction has few equals in 
hymnody, was written upon his rejec- 
tion by the girl who had plighted him 
her heart, but because of his physical 
affliction broke the engagement. This, 
however, is not true. It was inspired 
by some great private grief, but it had 
no reference to affairs of the heart. 

XTif 

Phillips Brooks (1835-1893), the lov- 
able and warm-hearted bishop of the 
Episcopal communion, not only was one 
of the most eloquent preachers America 
ever produced, but was one who made 
a signal contribution to the hymn-book. 
Although a bachelor, his delight in the 
society of children was one of his most 
interesting characteristics. It is said 
that he kept several dolls at his rectory, 
so that his nieces might have them 
to play with when they visited him. 

Every Sunday, the children of the 
Brooks’ household were required to 
memorize a hymn, and when the father 
conducted the evening devotions on the 
Lord’s Day, the children recited their 
hymns. When ready to go to college, 
the young Phillips Brooks could repeat 
no less than two hundred hymns from 
memory. It is very possible that this 
childhocd training unconsciously made 
of him a poet. 

The Christmas season particularly 
fascinated Bishop Brooks, and he wrote 
many Christmas carols for the children 
for whom he had so boundless a love. 
Among these are to be listed: 

“Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas 

tonight.” 

“The voice of the Christ-child.” 

But the contribution that Bishop Brooks 
made that has endeared him to the 
hearts of all is the beautiful carol, “O, 


(Turn to page 378) 
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Symbolism in Our Churches 


HE primary purpose for the use of 

symbolism is to teach spiritual 

truth. The Chinese proverb, “A 
picture is equal to a thousand words,” 
forms the psychological basis of sym- 
bolism. Intelligible symbols are con- 
stantly teaching in a quiet and digni- 
fied way. Mrs. Laura Armstrong 
Athearn in “Christian Worship for 
American Youth” gives a very fine defi- 
nition of symbolism. “A symbol is the 
artist’s short-hand method of telling a 
great truth.” 


Symbols speak to the eyes of the 
worshippers. In thousands of churches 
there is little or nothing to speak to 
the eye; the whole appeal is made to 
the ear. On the other hand, that which 
the eyes behold often acts as a deter- 
rent to true worship. A bright red 
dress worn by a member of the choir 
turns the thoughts of the worshipper 
to something else than to God. A 
hundred and one distractions might be 
mentioned. Christian symbolism re- 
minds the worshipper of God and the 
things of God. 


Christian symbols add dignity and 
reverence to the House of God. Chil- 
dren too readily use our church audi- 
toriums as play rooms. There is little 
within them to inspire reverence. We 
kave thousands of “Town Hall” 
churches all over the land. A “Town 
Hall” church is one that has little with- 
in it to remind the worshipper that 
“Surely the Lord is in this place, This 
is the House of God.” The use of 
Christian symbolism is the quickest 
and easiest method of changing this un- 
fortunate condition. We need to trans- 
form our “auditoriums” into sanctu- 
aries. 


*Minister, First Baptist Church, Osage, Iowa. 


Five Principles for the Use 
of Symbolism 

1. Symbolism in our churches should 
be easily understood. Thirteen years 
ago I spent a summer in a divinity 
school of a large university. On the 
altar of the chapel were two gilded 
“peacocks” facing each other. It was 
ten years later that I learned that the 
“peacocks” were phoenix. In a beau- 
tiful little church are twelve stained 
glass windows, each one containing a 
symbol of the Twelve Apostles. The 
minister who built the church, could 
identify only one of the symbols, “a 
hand grasping a bag of money.” The 
other symbols are meaningless. to 
Protestants. They were designed by a 
Catholic artist and only Catholics could 
understand them. In another church 
with exceedingly conservative theology 
are found four beautiful windows each 
one containing a symbol, whose mean- 
ing is hidden from all members of the 
congregation except those who are 
“duly and truly prepared.” The “fish” 
is also used as a Christian symbol, but 
it means little or nothing to any except 
those who have a knowledge of Greek 
and church history. It would make no 
appeal to the average church member 
or to children. 

2. The second principle is that the 
symbolism should harmonize with the 
teaching and tradition of the church. 
In a beautiful new Lutheran church, 
the center of the Rose window, which 
is the focal center of the nave, contains 
Mary, “the Mother of God,” holding 
the infant Jesus. The “peacocks” men- 
tioned above are fabled birds of Egyp- 
tian mythology. Lodge symbols also 
are out of place in a church. 

3. The third principle is that the 
symbolism should be complete. In 


By John D. Kern* 


thousands of churches one will find the 
“Alpha and Omega,” the symbol of 
God the Father, the cross and the 
crown, the symbol of Christ the Son, 
but, the symbol of the Holy Spirit is 
either omitted or put in a subordinate 
position. This is because Protestant 
churches have copied Catholic symbol- 
ism and art. The Holy Spirit occupies 
a very insignificant place in Catholic 
devotion. Mary and the saints and the 
priest have taken the place of the Holy 
Spirit in Catholic religious life. Mary 
and the saints intercede for the faith- 
ful at the throne of grace. The priest 
acts as an infallible guide so that the 
faithful do not need the guidance or 
the witness of the Spirit in their lives. 
Hence the Holy Spirit is either omitted 
or placed in a subordinate place in 
Catholic symbolism. This is also true 
of many Protestant churches who have 
followed Rome too slavishly. 


4. The fourth principle has_ been 
touched upon in the foregoing: symbol- 
ism should be orderly. Some symbols 
should always be in the focal center 
of the church and others should be on 
the side-walls or in the side windows. 
Some churches have too much sym- 
bolism and in such a jumbled fashion 
that it reminds one of a box of ana- 
grams. 

5. Beware of too much symbolism. 
A proper amount of symbolism is an 
aid to worship but too much becomes 
an irritant. Some churches remind one 
of Whittier’s complaint against Nature 
which he found hindered his worship 
out-of-doors: “Perpetual riddles of sur- 
prise she offers to our ears and eyes. 


” 


III. New Testament Symbolism 
With these principles in mind, and 








Communion Tables Designed by the Author 




















belonging to a church which disregards 
tradition but leans heavily on the New 
Testament, I have turned to it to dis- 
cover a series of symbols which set 
forth the central ideas of our faith. 
The two series presented below do not 
exhaust the symbolism of the New 
Testament. 
of John we have “The Lamb of God,” 
“The Bread of Life,” “The True Vine,” 
and others referring to Christ and his 
work. The book of Revelation contains 
many symbols but these are involved. 
They would be meaningless to most 
adults and confusing to the children. 

The symbols of “The Trinity” are 
true but not wholly adequate. God is 
greater than any symbol or any pass- 
age of scripture. 

1. The Alpha and the Omega. (first 
and last letters of the Greek alphabet.) 
Revelation 1:8 “I am the Alpha and 
the Omega, saith the Lord God, who is, 
and who was, and who is to come, the 
Almighty.” 

2. The Cross. Symbol of Christ, the 
suffering Saviour. Galatians 6:14 “Far 
be it from me to glory save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

3. The Dove. The symbol of the 
Holy Spirit. Mark 1:10 “And straight- 
way, coming up out of the water, Jesus 
saw the heavens rent asunder and the 
Spirit as a dove descending upon him.” 

The symbols of Christ’s humiliation 
and passion tell the story from Pilate’s 
judgment hall to the descent from the 
cross. These being always before the 
mind of the worshipper remind him 
of one of the central ideas of our faith. 
A ten-year-old child may readily under- 
stand them. 

1. The Scourge. Matthew 27:26b “But 
Jesus he scourged and delivered to be 
crucified.” 

2. The Scarlet Robe. Matthew 27:28 
“And they stripped him and put on 
him a scarlet robe.” 

3. The Crown of Thorns. Matthew 
27:29 “And they platted a crown of 
thorns and put it on His head.” 

4. I. N. R. I. (Iesus Nazareus Rex 
Judaeorum). Matthew 27:37 “And they 
set over his head this accusation writ- 
ten, This is Jesus, the King of the 
Jews.” 

5. The Hammer and Nails and 
Shovel. Implements of the Crucifixion. 
John 20:25 “Except I see in His hands, 
the print of the nails.... ” 

6. The Sop and the Spear. Symbols 
of Suffering and Agony. John 19:29-34 
“So they put a spongeful of vinegar 
on a hyssop, and brought it to his 
mouth. ... howbeit, one of the soldiers 
with a spear, pierced his side, and 
there came out blood and water.” 

7. The Ladder. Symbol of Death. 


Used to remove his body from the cross. 
Luke 23:53 “And Joseph took his body 
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For example in the Gospel . 





This outdoor speaker graces the church lawn of old St. Peter’s 


Protestant Episcopal Church, Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 
Daily the organ chimes are heard through 
Overfiow meetings can be accommodated out-of-doors 


A. Boyd is the rector. 
this speaker. 


William 


and in the summer months special outdoor services are held in the 


garden. 
through this speaker outlet. 


The choir is situated out-of-doors while the organ plays 
The installation is by Rangertone. 








down and wrapped it in a linen cloth 
and laid it in a tomb hewn in stone...” 

The symbols of The Trinity are to 
be used upon the pulpit and the sym- 
bols of Christ’s humiliation and pas- 
sion are to be used on the front of the 
communion table or altar. In a chan- 
cel type of church the symbols of The 
Trinity may be used on the reredos be- 
hind and above the altar. I began the 
study of pulpit and communion table 
designs some years ago with the 
thought in mind of improving our ugly 
pulpit-centered churches. They are the 
architectural “sinners above all them 
that dwell in Jerusalem.” The pulpits 
and communion tables in too many 
churches are masterpieces of ugliness. 
We submit on another page one of the 
fifty new communion table or altar de- 
signs. 





Bachelor Hymn Writers 
(From page 376) 

Little Town of Bethlehem.” When 
twenty-nine years of age, he visited 
the Hcly Lands, and on Christmas Eve 
he had stood on the starlit hills where 
the shepherds had watched their flocks. 
Later, he had attended the midnight 
services in the Church of the Nativity, 
in the town of Jesus’ birth. He never 
forgot the impressions of that sublime 
night, and when in 1868 he was asked 
to write a Christmas hymn for his Sun- 
day schoolehe put down on paper the 
song that had long been ringing in his 
mind. 

When this great man passed on into 
the Glory-land, it is said that a little 


girl who was told that Bishop Brooks 
had gone to heaven, exclaimed, “Oh, 
Mamma, how happy the angels will be!” 

I ain very sure that our realization 
of the contribution that bachelors have 
made to hymnody gives us a new un- 
derstanding and appreciation for those 
men who are so often referred to rather 
lightly as “the Benedicts.” From their 
ranks have come some of the greatest 
hymnists of all time, and from their 
pens have come some of the most popu- 
lar of our hymns. 


Bible Oddities 
(From page 366) 
2 Kings 10:7. 


* * * 


in a basket? 


Ever read of a money chest with a 
hole in the lid? 2 Kings 12:9. 
~ * * 

What woman was killed just out- 
side a king’s palace? 2 Kings 11:20. 
eS 6 
Where did people clap their hands 
and say, “God save th king’? 2 Kings 

14:12, 
* * * 
Where was a child hidden in a house 
for six years? 2 Kings 11:3. 
* oh ca 
Where did the iron swim? 2 Kings 
6:6. 
x * 
What a fight! 


killed in one day. 
~ * 


Ten thousand men 
1 Kings 20:29. 
* 


What man was in a yoke with his 
ex? 1 King 19:19. 
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Parsonage Friendships, Problems and Joys 


To the poet friendship is a scarlet thread to bind together human 

hearts. This very human paper, coming from a Methodist par- 

sonage, raises some questions which will he appreciated. It also 
gives some solutions, which is better. 


let down from the windows of 

heaven to bind human hearts to- 
gether.” Thus singeth the poet. And 
friendship is indeed a lovely word, a 
term fraught with pathos and bliss, 
warm with the joy of cherished mem- 
ories, and eager anticipation. 


pee is a scarlet thread 


To poets and peasants, philosophers 
and painters the term bears a distinc- 
tive interpretation, narrowed down and 
selected to meet strict qualifications. 
But to men and women of the manse 
friendship has a varied meaning, a 
significance wholly distinctive. Just 
as the profession itself has a distinc- 
tive and specific public to which it 
appeals. 

“Make a better mousetrap than any- 
body else,” says Henry Thoreau, “and 
the world will beat a path to your 
door.” And there’s the rub, for par- 
sonage families, in this experience 
called Friendship. The mice of the 
parish are forever beating paths to 
our doors. Not primarily because’ we 
make better mouse traps, surely there 
are more luxurious traps on other 
paths, but by and large it’s because 
they know ours are the only traps 
purely unbaited. 

Must one then claim every comer as 
friend? Or is it merely a paucity of 
language which compells us to adopt 
the term ‘‘Friend” for these beaters 
of paths to our doors. It is impos- 
sible in the very nature of the thing 
to have a plurality of genuine friend- 
ships. The experience is so deep, in- 
timate and sacred that to direct its 
course into more than one or two 
main channels is to so dilute and 
weaken the parts as to make the whole 
shallow and meaningless. 


Once two sweethearts were arguing 
as to which loved the other more. The 
one used every measure of comparison 
in time and space to illustrate love’s 
extent. The other said simply, “When 
I say, I love you, I mean everything.” 
There can be no degree in true love. 
Love, in its entirety excludes and in- 
cludes, all dimensions—otherwise it is 
not Love. Friendships are the nim- 
bus emanating from life’s springtide 
of human love. 


“Mrs. Frank W. Montgomery, Nescopek, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Minister’s Collection of Friends 

The minister and his family are in 
peculiar straits regarding friendships. 
Moving, about, as most of them do 
from charge to charge, constantly 
meeting new people, necessarily slough- 
ing off most of the old, they accumu- 
late quite a varied collection of what, 
for want of a better name, we call 
“friends.” Each parish has its quota 
of admirers. These added together 
over the years which span a lifetime 
should net the minister a substantial 
old age insurance against loneliness. 
But, in the final analysis, how many 
friends does an ecclesiast possess? 
Who are friends? And what shall one 
do about that multitude of the un- 
heavenly host who beat wanton paths 
to unwelcome (may as well state the 
fact) parsonage portals. There can be 
no question that many manses are 
more victimized than blessed by cer- 
tain of the “friendships” thrust upon 
them. 


To begin with, friends must have 
something deeper in common than 
mere proximity and creed. How many 
students divine have been run ragged 
by the ardent admirers, usually female, 
who dog their footsteps day and night 
through a perverted sense of friend- 
ship for “preacher-folk.” It is the lot 
of the parson to fall heir, not only to 
people’s distresses, as a doctor or psy- 
chiatrist might, but to monotonous 
hours of their continued company. 

Ministers’ wives are particularly en- 
dowed with this type of forced com- 
panionship. One day in a joyous mood, 
because she’s at last found a becom- 
ing hat, or something, Mrs. Preacher 
sallies forth ready to “‘tiss evwybuddy.” 
The first person she encounters is 
poor, lonely Widow X. Out of the ra- 
diance of her spirit, warm hearted 
Mrs. Preacher smiles, talks kindly, 
even lays a friendly, comforting arm 
on the widow’s sleeve. And the mis- 
chief’s done. From that hour forth 
the widow is her slave. At the gate 
early and late, ready to do all the 
housework, mind the children, run er- 
rands, everything—anything, that will 
keep her near her “Lady.” 

I am thinking of a New England rec- 
tor’s wife, who, while pregnant, inci- 
dentally leaned her head on the shoul- 


By Agnes Howell Montgomery* 


der of a certain Ladies’ Aider. Any- 
one would have done, at the moment, 
but the one selected (by accident) con- 
sidered herself divinely appointed to 
protect the young, prospective mother. 

She attached herself to the rectory 
as a barnacle clings to a ship, and 
there was no shaking her off. When 
the baby arrived and as it grew the 
woman became so devoted to its care 
that the parents were practically shut 
out. If they took the child on a visit, 
just to escape the unbearable, friendly 
tyranny of its self-appointed God- 
mother, there were tears, sulks, long 
drawn out sighs, and days of brooding. 
If lavish and unjustified gifts were 
tactfully declined, the same procedure 
was enacted. Finally winter came to 
the bleak old rectory on the hill and 
it was necessary for the rector and 
his wife and baby to spend their time 
exclusively in the kitchen, to keep 
warm. Now, thought they, gleefully, 
the wintry winds of New England’s 
winter will defend us from further 
visitations. But not so. Scarcely had 
the tempests stopped to catch their 
breath, ere our little feathered friend 
was at the door. The young couple 
stood that for days and days, as they 
mutely outsat each other in the 
crowded kitchen. Finally the minister 
went into open rebellion. There was 
sudden sound of strife and smoke of 
battle, and when the air cleared, the 
opponent had disappeared from the top 
of the hill. But lo! in three days she 
rose again, and this time, in atone- 
ment, begged to be allowed to come 
and live in the rectory for good. 


Now a “friendship” like that one 
required drastic measures. There were 
no further fireworks, (they fizzle out 
so) but when the leanest opportunity 
arrived, that rector and his wife “folded 
their tents like the Arabs, and as silent- 
ly stole away” to another state. 

That tale could be matched by many 
another. Too, there are ministers’ 
wives who can’t call their souls their 
own because of the clamor of the mob 
for their favor. Sometimes the outside 
pressure gets so bad that one feels she 
has completely lost her identity as a 
person and has become merely a source 
of gratification, springing hither and 
yon for the convenience or entertain- 
ment of others. 

The worst of it is that most of these 
ardent admirers are not the friends 
one naturally trends towards. But 
are rather dull, shallow types, either 
with queer complexes, or with hearts 
of gold and heads of brass. People 
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of any discernment would know when 
to withdraw, could catch an innuendo, 
or would have some consideration for 
the privacy and small leisure of busy 
professionals. At least in cases where 
there was a wide divergence of inter- 
ests and tastes involved. 

Another worst is that these undesir- 
able haunters can somehow make you 
feel like kicking yourself around the 
block because you’ve tried to foil them 
at their own game. Even when they 
descend upon your family holiday and 
with whole hearted but obnoxious ar- 
rangements of their own, subtly or out- 
rightly demand that you change your 
plans to include themselves. After 
their ill timed intrusion, whichever 
course you pursue, (taking them along, 
or forthrightly refusing), the holiday 
is ruined for them and for yourselves. 
Four Classes of Friends 

Among all parishioners there are at 
least four classes of these self-termed 
friends. There are the Stickers, who 
rise about four every morning, scram- 
ble through their own housework, go 
to the post office and invariably wind 
up at the parsonage in time to meet 


the family getting out of bed, or just 


sitting down to breakfast. They won’t 
join you at the table, that might some- 
how obligate them to you, so they’ll 
just sit and watch you eat. And upon 
one pretext or another park the heart 
right out of your morning. 

Then there are the Floaters: The 
young, dashing, attractive element who 
rush you when you’re new and mys- 
terious. These are anxious to impress 
you with their great religious devotion, 
they’ve belonged to the church since 
they don’t know when. But as soon 
as the dry spell blows over and things 
brighten in their gay existence, off they 
go to the world, forgetting all about 
you and the church indefinitely. 

And the Wasters: Those egotistic 
wind jammers who have a pet hobby to 
air and take precious hours of your 
valuable time to state and restate what 
the interpretation of the law and the 
gospel is, according to them. Out of 
jobs (usually) they have time to burn 
and always set fire to it in your 
favorite armchair. 

And finally there are the Worship- 
pers: Those who love to be seen with 
you because they think you are some- 
body and will reflect an aura of sanc- 
tity around them. Worshippers try to 
buy a place in your affections by their 
servitude or presents. Their secret 
desire is to monopolize your time to the 
exclusion of all other parishioners. 
They want to “Go where you go, say 
what you say, do what you do” ad 
nauseum. They marry the preacher’s 
house. 

(Turn to page 384) 
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The Federal Council, President 
Roosevelt and the Vatican 


O much confusion has surrounded 

President Roosevelt’s appointment 

of Mr. Myron C. Taylor as his 
representative to work with the Pope 
for world peace that widely divergent 
interpretations have been placed upon 
it. A careful review of the facts is 
called for. 

First, as to President Roosevelt’s 
action: 

1. In making the appointment Mr. 
Roosevelt described Mr. Taylor as his 
“personal representative.” He, of 
course, could not appoint an ambassa- 
dor (even if he desired to do so) with- 
out submitting the nomination to the 
Senate and securing its confirmation. 
The President did, however, refer to 
Mr. Taylor as having “the rank of am- 
bassador.” This ambiguous phrase left 
room for conflicting judgments as to 
just what was involved. 

2. Mr. Taylor carried no credentials 
as an ambassador; he bore only a per- 
sonal letter from the President to the 
Pope. 

Second, as to the Federal Council’s 
action: 

1. The President of the Council, Dr. 
George A. Buttrick, made no statement 
about the appointment. His message 
to President Roosevelt on December 23 
was concerned exclusively with an in- 
vitation to come to the White House 
from time to time for consultation on 
problems of world peace. Neither the 
invitation nor the reply contained any 
reference whatever to the appointment 
of Mr. Taylor. 

2. On January 16 Dr. Buttrick, as 
president of the Federal Council, wrote 
to President Roosevelt, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that a Vatican an- 
nouncement had declared that Mr. Tay- 
lor would be regarded at the Vatican 
as “the provisional ambassador to the 
Holy See.” Dr. Buttrick explained that 
this was creating serious misgivings 
among Protestants who “sense a threat 
to their convictions.” In behalf of the 
Council he asked for “positive public 
assurance” that the President had “no 
desire or intention” to establish dip- 
lomatic relations with the Vatican. On 
January 23, the Assistant Secretary of 
State, to whom President Roosevelt re- 
ferred the inquiry, wrote that the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Taylor “does not con- 
stitute the inauguration of formal 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican.” 





*Executive secretary, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 


By Samuel McCrea Cavert* 


3. At its first meeting (January 26) 
after the appointment of Mr. Taylor 
the Federal Council’s Executive Com- 
mittee unanimously adopted a state- 
ment which 

(a) issued a warning that if the ap- 

pointment should prove a step- 
ping-stone to diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican the meas- 
ure would be opposed; 


(b) assumed the possibility that Mr. 
Taylor’s work “may contribute 
to the cause of peace.” 


This statement carefully refrained 
from expressing approval of even a 
temporary appointment and went on 
record as strongly opposing any per- 
manent appointment. Behind the state- 
ment lay the assumption that Mr. Tay- 
lor’s mission was “strictly temporary, 
unofficial and centrally concerned with 
efforts for world peace.” The ground 
for this assumption was the positive, 
written assurance, given on January 23 
by the Department of State, that the 
appointment does not “constitute the 
inauguration of formal diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican.” This as- 
sumption was reinforced by the in- 
formal report of members of the Bap- 
tist delegation, who had earlier con- 
ferred with President Roosevelt, that 
they had been told that diplomatic 
recognition of the Vatican was not in- 
volved. 


In a word, the Federal Council’s 
Executive Committee provisionally ac- 
cepted the assurances given by the 
White House and the Department of 
State, but warned that this attitude 
would not continue if future events 
should indicate that the appointment 
led to official diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican. 

Those who have been more radical 
than the Federal Council in their criti- 
cism of President Roosevelt’s action 
have apparently assumed that Mr. Tay- 
lor’s mission could have no _ values 
whatever for peace. This has seemed 
to the Federal Council’s Executive 
Committee to be—at the present time— 
an extreme and dogmatic position, 
which ought not to be adopted so long 
as there is some ground for the hope 
that Mr. Taylor may accomplish some- 
thing constructive. Surely it would not 
be to the credit of Protestantism if it 
should find itself in the situation, at 
some future time, of having blocked a 
movement that was able to contribute 
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to the ending of the war and to sav- 
ing the lives of countless men. 


Subsequent to the meeting of the 
Federal Council’s Executive Committee, 
a dispatch from Rome which appeared 
in the New York Times on February 
14, reported “a Vatican jurist” as hav- 
ing completed a study of the matter 
for the Vatican and as concluding tnat 
Mr. Taylor “will be just as much an 
ambassador to the Holy See as the 
representatives of other nations,” and 
that he might “remain accredited to 
the Holy See even after Mr. Roosevelt 
ceased to be President.” 


The interpretation which the Vatican 
thus placed upon the President’s action 


ran sharply counter to the interpreta- 

tion which he had personally made and 4 pig os ° 

which was confirmed in writing to the LET; THESE VILLA 
Federal Council of Churches by the As- 


sistant Secretary of State. The Presi- 
dent of the Council therefore wrote to BRING NEW . roping ge ue , ‘ . ‘ ; 
Mr. Roosevelt insisting that a public N EW BEAU I Y LO y Ol } R CHURCH «3 
statement was called for declaring the 
Vatican’s understanding of the ap- 
pointment to be contrary to that of the 
President. Dr. Buttrick said in part: 

“Therefore, because you have asked 
me to assist in ‘parallel efforts’ for 
peace, and in behalf of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, I do hereby respectfully re- 
quest that you publicly state that the 
interpretation reported from the Vat- 
ican is contrary to your understanding 
of the appointment and is not accepted 
by you.” 

Although up to the present time Mr. 
Roosevelt has not made such a state- 
ment, the reports of Mr. Taylor’s re- 
ception in Rome seem to indicate that 
he was received only as a personal rep- 
resentative of the President. 











A PRAYER FOR THE DAY ony f 
— Wood Furnishings by American master wood ” 


carvers bring an inspiring beauty to any house of wor- 





Fred Winslow Adams 
Give us to go through this day with 


hiahill abled, talent Dall Aabiinie even open ship—to a modest chapel or a towering cathedral. There is ¢ 
to see, mind responsive to know. worshipful warmth and a timeless dignity in chancels, memo- 
Let us be thankful for what we have, rial pieces or pews of quality and true ecclesiastic tradition. Hem 


without covetousness, and grant us to 


share gladly with others what thou dost ; 
drop in our laps. from our studios and shops will meet your requirements and 


Whether in simple or in elaborate design, wood furnishings 


We do not pray for a bank full of your budget limitations. 
gold, but for a mind full of noble 
thoughts. 

We do not pray for a house full of 
treasure, but for a house full of Thy 
love. 

Help us to walk to the end of this | 


day with Thee. 


Then, when the lamps are lighted, 
may this home, yes, and the great 
world, find Thy promise fulfilled to the 
soul, that at evening time it shall be 
light. 

In His name who is the Light of the 
World. 


Our folding chairs combine beauty, dignity, comfort and economy 
in designs especially suited to church and church school uses. 4 


Please write for further information. 








GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





Pews, Carved Memorials. Pulpits and Sanctuary Furniture, Tables, Chairs 





and Equipment for Church Schools « Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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PICTURES THE PUBLIC DEMANDS 





In protesting the passage of the 
Neely Bill which would prevent the 
block booking of pictures, the producers 
point out that exhibitors at the present 
time have sufficient leeway through 
cancellation and other means to make 
impossible the so-called compulsary 
block booking. To offset the argument 
that the Neely bill will help the public 
to keep undesirable pictures from the 
screen the producers offer this list of 
eancellation. Note that so far as John 
Public is concerned the large number 
of cancellations are always found with 
the quality pictures; there are few can- 
eellation of the inferior ones. 

Following is the title and number of 
theaters at which the pictures were 
cancelled: 

J. M. Barrie’s “Quality Street” _ ~~ _2837 
Maxwell Anderson’s “Winterset” __3259 
Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” 
Dicken’s “Great Expectations” __--2720 


“A (vite Carel... ..-..>+=< 1292 
Cita De | 8 on ccna no eda 1503 
‘Gama and Juuet’ .......-.-.-.~ 590 


In contrast to the cancellations shown 
above the following titles each received 
less than twenty cancellations each: 

“Last Gangster,” “Desire,” “They 
Gave Him a Gun,” “Bad Man of Brim- 
stone,” “Slight Case of Murder,” “Big 
City,” “Alcatraz,” “Jungle Love,” 
“Angels with Dirty Faces,” “Little 
Tough Guys.” 





THE PURPOSE OF LENT 


The basic purpose of Lent is to call 
men closer to God, to challenge them 
to daily religious devotion and to great- 
er fidelity to the Sunday and midweek 
services of worship in order that their 
may be enriched through pro- 
longed fellowship with God and the 
Saviour of men. And so the very first 
obligation of a Christian who would 
observe Lent in the spirit of Jesus is 
the determination to worship God both 
publicly and privately with constant 
faithfulness and to deny himself the 
normal pleasures which might interfere 
with the church services and the daily 
quiet hour. Only through continued 
waiting upon God can we receive from 
him the blessing our souls need. Only 
in his fellowship can we discover those 
faults of character which impede our 
spiritual progress. Only in persistent 
searching for his will can we hear the 
voice of God calling us to a particular 
phase of service in his name. A true 
Christian profits by the example of 
Moses, Elijah and Jesus in seeking God 
through a prolonged season of prayer 
and denial. From The Presbyterian 


souls 


Banner by W. W. McKinney. 
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Township Council Challenges 


Rural Church 


By C. S. Hunsinger 


Mr. Hunsinger, a layman, is the president of the Four Township 
Council which includes the York, Groton, Lyme and Thompson 


townships surrounding Bellevue, Ohio. 


In this paper he stresses 


the importance of Christian leadership in such organizations. 


It is a place where the 


URAL pastors who have the am- 
bition to lead their communities 
in securing the better things of 
life, will be interested in a simple plan 
which has proven practical in North- 
western Ohio. This has grown out of 
the common needs of a typical rural 
community during the past five years 
and has received national attention. 

The plan is simple. It only requires 
a leader and gives rural ministers an 
opportunity to control the local com- 
munity activities for God. In some 
cases it might be best for him to accept 
the presidency; in others, to simply 
sponsor the organization and endorse 
as president the most public-spirited 
man in the community. Then stand on 
the side-lines and cheer the plays and 
players in their achievements. 

In either case, the plan definitely 
gives the church the opportunity to 
preach practical sermons on love, co- 
operation, encouragement, loyalty, help- 
fulness, etc., etc., to all in the com- 
munity—to inject the Christian spirit 
into the community life. Is there self- 
ishness, unfairness, immoral or dis- 
couraging conditions in your commu- 
nity? If so, this plan will help im- 
measurably in its control. 

The foreign missionaries set splendid 
examples for rural pastors by their 
building of hospitals, improvement of 
farm and other economic conditions, 
builcing of schools, playgrounds, étc. 
So, if there is a need for public library 
service, adequate fire-protection, first- 
aid or hospital equipment, community 
playgrounds, etc., would not the secur- 
ing of these advantages make more 
effective sermons for your community 
than the preaching about youth prob- 
lems, use of spare time, co-operation, 
etc.? 

The plan which is recommended is 
simply bringing together in one organi- 
zation the representatives from ALL 
of the organizations and service groups 
in the township or community, for 
united action. It is not just another 
organization, but a fusing of the 
strength .of all existing organizations 
in a non-sectarian, non-political effort 
to secure public comforts and con- 
veniences. 


minister 


can effectively function. 


First, let us look at your own rural 
community and see if such a plan might 
work as well as it has in other com- 
munities. If you will write down the 
names of each of the following or simi- 
lar organizations that exist in your 
community, together with the names of 
the president, chairman or head of 
each group, you will be able to judge 
quite effectively. 

Pastor of each. church. 

Board of Education. 

Board of Township Trustees. 

Parent-Teacher Association. 

Superintendent of Schools. 

Farm Bureau. 

Farmers’ Institute. 

‘Grange. 

Sunday Schools. 

4-H Clubs. 

Future Farmers of America. 

Boy Scouts. 

A careful study of the personalities 
of the men and women on your list 
will undoubtedly show that it is the 
most influential group of people in 
your community and that each of them 
have the backing of their various or- 
ganizations. Such a diversified group 
would be capable of handling practi- 
cally any community need or problem 
because they could undoubtedly get the 
co-operation and assistance of the mem- 
bers of their organizations. The gen- 
eral public would also have confidence 
in such a group because it would rep- 
resent all the people instead of special 
interests and groups. 

Is there a need for such an organi- 
zation in your community? Let us see 
by checking the sample list of projects 
shown below, which every rural com- 
munity should have available: 

Public Library Service. 

Adequate Fire Protection. 

Red Cross First-Aid Service. 

Boy Scout Program. 

Community Playground. 

Community Calendar of Activities. 

Co-Operative Enterprises. 

Township Industry. 

Rural Address System. 

Community Repair-Shop. 

Clean-Up Campaign. 

Efficient Government Services. 

Adult Educational Classes. 
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Community Hobby Classes. 

Group Travel Trips. 

Care of Aged, Invalids and Neg- 

lected. 

Complete Mailing List. 

Speed Limits, Danger Spots, Fire 

Hazards. 

Go-To-Church Campaigns. 

Vocational Assistance. 

Home-Town Newspaper Coopera- 

tion. 

WPA and PWA Projects. 

City Swimming Poof Privileges. 

Community Exchange or Auction 

Sale. 

Community Park. 

Distribution of Bibles to everyone. 

City Services made available. 

Cooperative Service Outfits. 

Encouragement of Local Talent. 

Cooperative Hospitalization. 

Adequate Police Protection. 

Public Utility Services. 

National Government Services. 

Moral Activities. 

Study of Local Resources. 

Leisure Time Program. 

Business and Professional Services. 

Social Program. 

Health Lectures. 

Program for Out-of-School Young 

Folks. 

Bible Instruction in Schools. 

Cooperative Religious Programs. 

A General Plan for the Community. 

If your needs warrant the organiza- 
tion of what is known as a ‘Township 
Council, you will find it a very simple 
matter to do so. The best plan is to 
talk it over with some of your most pub- 
lic-spirited citizens or ask them to read 
this article. After a few weeks ask 
these men and women to an informal 
meeting to discuss the subject thor- 
oughly as it might apply to your local 
needs. 

If this group agrees, request each 
one to present the subject to whoever 
would be the logical members of the 
local Council and ask them to talk it 
over in their various organizations. 
Several weeks or a month later ar- 
range for a public meeting of all the 
people, which should be announced and 
described extensively in the local news- 
papers and other mediums. At this 
meeting the plan should be described in 
detail, a list of possible projects dis- 
cussed and a public vote taken by 
distributing ballots similar to the fol- 
lowing. You will thus have an official, 
authorized vote on the organization 
with full authority to organize and go 
to work. 

BALLOT 
FLA 5 eS 4 a eee 
TOWNSHIP COUNCIL? 

It is proposed that the presiding 
officers of all the following organiza- 
tions: (List names) be organized as 

iealigi is seiideoiein Township Council in 


| 














De You Want - - - 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 





TO BE INDEPENDENT AT 65? 


TO CONTINUE YOUR CARE FOR YOUR FAMILY IN 


CASE OF YOUR DEATH? 


TO BUILD AN EDUCATIONAL FUND FOR YOUR 


CHILDREN ? 


TO HAVE MONEY TO PAY YOUR BILLS WHEN YOU 


ARE DISABLED? 








You can do any of these things if you can 
save a small amount regularly! 


LET US TELL YOU HOW! 




















The Ministers Life and Casualty Union 


100-B West Franklin 


























Minneapolis Minnesota 
Without obligation on my part, tell me how I can— 
@ Protect My Family 
@ Build a Retirement Income 
@ Guarantee College Education for My Children 
is, fn eae eo) eS ees 
@ Pay for Sickness or Accident 
IN etniis wie core broads tench adas leases es os alain ener auda an etaE ae os 
I eal es el a calacte 
SA oe pethecans Teh Pla: deine’ cescicne caessaacac, Amn IE las ig wt isms acice 
I cece co oe saree ince ceglabnclleilins aieeteisid 
Occupation __--__-~ ee eee ET ee AO Ee UPR R Te Sapbtiniveht 
Open Only to Those Professionally 
Engaged in Religious Work 
Ch. Mgt. 4-40 














ALSO IN 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM 
296 Broadway Box 2 








[COMMUNION WARE IN CHROME 


Handsome as Silver Costs Less 
Untarnishable Holds Lustre 


White De Luxe Finish and Aluminum 
Our Six-Page Folder of MEMORIAL SUGGESTIONS 
illustrates our Brass Chancel and Altar Crosses; Offering 
Plates in Brass, Chrome, Oak and Walnut and Hymn 
Announcement Tables. Send for your copy. 


co. 
New York 
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MODERNFOLD DOORS 





BRING NEW BEAUTY AND UTILITY 
T0 YOUR CHURCH 


© Now, you can give your church the 
rich, dignified beauty that worship- 
pers appreciate. Modernfold doors, 
blending perfectly with the reverent 
church atmosphere, come in a va- 
riety of textures, including velour 
and leatherette of any desired color. 
Efficient, too, they eliminate the 
swing area, providing easy, trouble- 
free operation. They’re easily and 
guickly installed. The accordion- 
type metal frame provides a firm 
foundation for the fabric covering. 
Write today for full details. There 
is no obligation. 


® NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 


556 South 25th Street, New Castle, Ind 








No. 16-D 

Streamlining in folding chairs— 
beautiful, comfortable, durable, eco- 
nomical. An added feature of this 
chair is its beautiful emblem, omega 
combined with the cross, symbolic of 
Christ as the end and consummation 
of all things. 

This chair is made of pecan, a 
hard wood with a beautiful grain. 
Send for prices, without obligation. 

We manufacture a full line of Sun- 
day school furniture. A number of 
the outstanding church-school build- 
ings in America have been equipped 
with this furniture. 


Inquiries Will Receive Prompt Attention 


Standard School Equipment Co. 


Siler City, North Carolina | 

















community. 
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order to unite these constructive forces 
for community betterment. It shall be 
non-political and non-sectarian and or- 
ganized for the sole purpose of accom- 
plishing public projects similar to the 
following: (Names of popular proj- 
ects). Each citizen of voting age is 
requested to indicate his wishes be- 
low and bring or send this ballot to 
the sealed box at the (Centralized 
Schcol or other public buiiding) not 
later than (date) or at 
this meeting. 

( ) I approve of the above Council 

organization. 

( ) I do not approve of the above 

organization. 
(Sign if you wish)__._-_----- 

Perhaps the chief advantage of a 
Council of this kind is the simplicity 
of organization for practically every- 
thing, members and all, are always 
available and it only requires the lead- 
ership of a few public-spirited men or 
women to arrange it. 

A meeting of, all these leaders of a 
community is most impressive and un- 
consciously gives the members and peo- 
ple a new enthusiasm, confidence and 
ambition to get things done for their 
It breaks down the spirit 
of rivalry and substitutes a real co- 
operative feeling which is such an as- 
set to every community. 


It eliminates the over-lapping of ac- 
tivities and the duplication of work. 
It provides a definite program instead 
of haphazard efforts and uncompleted 
tasks. It is capable of accomplishing 
public projects that no other single or- 
ganization would attempt. 





Parsonage Friendship 
(From page 380) 


All of these types are parsonage 
problems, all of them become menaces 
to parsonage welfare, and all of them 
require strict and immediate adjust- 
ment. If the family is to have any pri- 
vacy at all, any independence to fol- 
low cultural pursuits, any achievements 


7 beyond the trivia of small town intel- 
lects there’s got to be a limit set to 


the amount of intrusion one _ will 
tolerate. 

Forgive me if I sound snobbish and 
vain. Truly, I’m not, in the least, I 
love people, and want to be “all things 
to all men” in the very real sense that 
Paul meant it, only once in a while 
I get my eyes opened to the folly of 
going too far. 


I think that as ministers’ wives our 


| best course is to defend ourselves at 


| the 


outstart by adopting a certain 


aloofness, a touch of professionalism 


| which makes it understood that while 


we are instantly available for specific 


| service, we have not the time nor in- 


clination to dawdle away precious 





hours. Having overlooked the import- 
ance of establishing this relationship 
in the beginning, and having become 
victimized, our only recourse is to have 
a straightforward discussion of the 
whole matter with the offenders. The 
outcome of this, if frankly yet kindly 
and tactfully handled, should be that 
the nuisance is removed and yet the 
good will retained. Because, in the 
highest sense of the word, no one ever 
has too many friends. 

There is nothing more rewarding, 
after all, than Friendship and we must 
be scrupulously careful that in pre- 
serving our rights, we are not. sacri- 
ficing our privileges of open sesame to 
human affections. Ours is a _ very 
exacting profession, and Friendships 
are essential to it, in more ways than 
one. Where ultimate values are en- 
tailed what is anything life has to of- 
fer if one has nobody with whom to 
share? Even the highest moments 
have a way of falling back cold and 
dead if no friendship exists. In shade 
or sunshine, joy or pain, its presence 
is the flame in the candle, the music in 
the harp, the fragrance in the rose. 

The human heart is sensitive as a 
leaf to the wind. What passions of 
emotion sweep across one’s soul in the 
course of various human _ contacts. 
This one we call friend, and he slays 
us, that one we disdain, and he comes 
with his heart in his hands to our door. 
A blundér has been made, we are cha- 
grined but as time passes fruitlessly we 
decide to be merry and laugh it off. 
Then we catch the reproving eye of 
one dear to us. Under that stern 
glance, shame and resentment consume 
us, we lash out in anger against an- 
other, who might share the blame and 
disfavor, and even when the blunder 
is remedied, there is no peace within 
us because we have had the frown of 
a friend. On another occasion we 
strive mightily—and win. Then the 
warm applause, the outrushing of 
friendliness from other souls, pours 
like red wine through our veins, and 
life is sweet. Or, perchance, we fail. 
Fail miserably, utterly. Our spirits 
are down where the dust-dry ashes of 
wormwood and gall intermingle. Dar- 
ing, at last, to lift an eye, we catch 
the long, intent gaze of a friend mutely 
signalling encouragement, good cheer, 
loyalty, love. And tears of gratitude 
overflow as life becomes bearable again, 
sweet, because of that scarlet thread 
let down from the windows of heaven 
to bind human hearts together. 
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This Sound System 


makes hearing easier 


RCA Victor 


FOR FINER 
Trademark “R 








ROA Vidor 


RCA Manufacturing ¢o., Inc., Camden, N. J. * A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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HE spiritual voice is of small 

value unless the physical voice 
can be heard. That’s one reason 
why so many churches, both large 
and small, are installing the RCA 
Victor Golden Voice—an out- 
standing sound amplification sys- 
tem. It enables members of the 
congregation, no matter where 
they are seated in the church, to 
hear faultlessly. 

With the RCA Victor Golden 
Voice, sermons and announce- 
ments can be heard with the same 
volume and clarity in every pew. 
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And the speaker may talk natu- 


rally, without voice strain. 
Designed for every size church, 
the RCA Victor Golden Voice is 
most economical. It is easily oper- 
ated and provides the very finest 
type of reproduction. Expertly in- 
stalled, it preserves all the dignity 
and reverent atmosphere of the 
church. And it is a system you 
can buy with confidence, for it is 
made by the world’s most experi- 
enced sound amplification com- 
pany. Send coupon for full de- 


tails. 
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igned and Priced for all Churches 


‘OUND SYSTEM PERFORMANCE — USE RCA TUBES 
A Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
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I desire not your mo 


selves.—(Weymouth). If 


12:14 


hey, but your- 
Corinthians 


lh those people 


E can agree wit 
who say, “The chprch is always 
asking for mney!” There 


would be no point in salying that this 


is not true. 


Perhaps we 


have all felt 


that way about it at sorhetime or even 


most of the time. 


rubs many people the w 


all reasons for lack of 


church, the fact that thp 


ways asking for mone! 
reason. The most comm 
cism of the church tod¢ 
of those most intereste( 
to the same effect. “ 
church ask and ask agai 

All down through hist« 
question being asked. I 
sense a new developmen 
church. And all down t 
men have reacted in a 


*Minister, First Presbyterian 
Missouri. 


Needless to say it 


rong way. Of 
interest in the 
p church is al- 
7, is the first 
pn honest criti- 
y on the part 
H is somewhat 
Why does the 
n for money?” 
ry we find this 
t is not in any 
t of the recent 
hrough history 
bout the same 


Church, Columbia. 





way to the church’s asking for money. 
The rich young ruler was ready to 
talk to Jesus about anything except 
his riches. Ananias and Sapphira, a 
man and his wife in the days of the 
early church, were ready to join in 
the formation of a Christian community 
with all that they had except their 
money. Pagan communities, hungry 
for God, where Paul went as a mis- 
sionary, were ready to hear him again 
and again on any subject except money. 
We read between the lines of the New 
Testament that people began to listen 
for an appeal for money whenever 
Paul made his appearance or whenever 
a letter came from Paul. That sounds 
like some of the talk we hear in these 
days. Have you not heard it said that 
deacons, elders and ministers don’t 
come around except when asking for 
money? “The church is not interested 
in us, it wants our money!” So it was 
that the Corinthians felt about Paul’s 
visit to them. That issue was so acute 
Paul had to be concerned. Paul had no 





ight With the Church 


A Stewardship Sermon by Joseph M. Garrison* 


apology to make for asking offerings 
of the Corinthian Church, but one 
thing he was very clear of in his own 
mind about this, “I seek not your 
money, but yourselves.” Not every 
church has been of the mind of Paul. 
Concern for money has all too often 
been a matter of first and major con- 
cern. But the voice of the church in 
general has been comparable to that 
of Paul, “We seek not your money, but 
you.” 

All too often ministers 
been so courageous as Paul in dealing 
with this subject. Knowing what hap- 
pens when a minister preaches about 
money, many have neglected the sub- 
ject and preached only a half-gospel. 
The preaching of the whole gospel 
demands a fair and frank concern for 
material possessions. Jesus did not 
side-step this issue in the least. Some 
thirteen of his twenty-nine parables 
had to do with the right and wrong 
use of money, the folly of greed and 
selfishness, the price of unfaithfulness, 


have not 
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the denial of responsibility and the 
neglect of the steward relationship to- 
ward the things of life. It is only a 
part truth to say that if we take care 
of the spiritual affairs of the church, 
the financial affairs will spontaneously 
care for themselves. In general that 
is true. Spiritual qualities tend to 
express themselves through the use 
of what we have. At the same time, 
the right use of what we have tends 
to generate spiritual qualities. Like 
it or not we too must courageously put 
the question: “What’s right about the 
church’s repeated appeal for money?” 

The Christian Church has no right to 
ask a man for his money. Before we 
consent to this proposition let us mark 
well what we are saying; the Christian 
Church has no right to ask a man for 
his money—for the Christian has no 
money or anything else that is his in 
the sense of ownership. The only right 
the Christian Church has is to encour- 
age and aid a man in the right use of 
what he is privileged to use (not own) 
as God’s steward. No Christian can 
read this message and go about saying, 
“Someone is asking for my money.” 
The only choice we have as Christians 
has to do with the administering, in- 
vesting and distributing of what passes 
through our hands. If in the very be- 
ginning of things God created the 
heavens and the earth and all that in 
them is, can a man claim the right of 
ownership? Was the Psalmist right or 
wrong in saying: “O Lord, our Lord, 
how excellent is thy name in all the 
earth! Thou madest man to have do- 
minion over the works of thy hands; 
thou has put all things under his feet; 
all sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts 
of the field; the fowl of the air, and 
the fish of the sea and whatsoever pass- 
eth through the paths of the seas.”— 
Psalms 8:7-9. “The cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills are his.”—Psalms 50:10. 

What the Psalmist sang about, ex- 
perience supports. Every penny that 
we earn involves an ethical problem; 
every dime we possess involves an 
ethical problem; every dollar we spend 
involves an ethical problem. Something 
more than justice and benevolence to- 
ward others is at stake in all this mat- 
ter. Justice and benevolence toward 
ourselves is at stake. A man’s very 
character is at stake, if he claims to 
own what he does not own. 

The young and foolish bride was not 
so far wrong after all. She went to the 
bank to start an account. When she 
was asked by the cashier, who was ar- 
ranging for her account, how much she 
wished to deposit to start off she re- 
plied: “I don’t want to start that kind 
of an account. I want to start a charge 
account like the one I have at the de- 
partment store.” The Christian knows 
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Practical Training Characterizes Schauffler 














The young ladies who prepare themselves for professional 
church work at Schauffler College, Cleveland, combine the practical 
training with academic study. The picture shows a primary group 
in the Fairmount Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, which has com- 
pleted a relief map of Palestine under the direction of Miss Harriet 


Summerville, a student of Schauffler. 


Miss Summerville acts as 


superintendent of the Junior Department in this school. 








no other kind of an account with refer- 
ence to his possessions. “Of him to 
whom much is given, much is required.” 
To have is to owe and not to own. There 
are no Christians who are out of debt 
under the terms of the Stewardship of 
Possessions. 

The Christian Church has a respon- 
sibility to encourage the search for and 
use of basic steps by means of which 
money becomes a worthy servant of a 
man. Some of these steps are already 
so well established that we may speak 
of them as laws operating with the 
exactness of the law of gravity. 

1. The deeper the roots of the stew- 
ardship concept of the things of life 
the more they tend to become a domi- 
nating life outlook. One way to get 
deep roots is to plant the seeds of 
stewardship early in life. Jesus got to 
the rich ruler after it was too late. 
Without knowing it the rich ruler had 
forfeited his advantage. His outlook 
and habits were already deeply rooted 
in the sub-soil of selfishness. A _ soil 
expert found a parable recently in 
cocklebur seeds. The cocklebur seeds 
have been known to stay planted in the 
ground six or eight years before they 
begin to spring up and grow. Farmers 
clear their fields and think they have 
mastered the cockleburs to find them 


making their appearance years later 
as though an enemy had spread the 
seeds in their fields. It has been found 
that the speed of the germination of 
the cocklebur seeds is in relation to the 
amount of available oxygen. Bury the 
seeds deep and for lack of oxygen they 
do not begin to germinate for six or 
eight years. When planted near the 
surface where there is more oxygen 
they spring up. In man we find the 
reverse. The more deeply seeded an 
ideal or idea the more likely the growth. 
The earlier the practice of stewardship 
the more likely the persistency and 
growth of the practice. 

At the time of the death of John D. 
Rockefeller some time ago we heard 
much of the vast sums that he gave 
away to various benevolent causes. 
This trait in his character was not de- 
veloped near the last of his life when 
he was an old man with millions. Asa 
clerk in a Cleveland store on $50 a 
month he planted a life outlook that 
bore fruit years later. Who are the 
people most generous in their use of 
money through Community Chests and 
other benevolent causes? The answer 
has little correlation with the size of a 
man’s bank account. But there is a 
high correlation with practice of stew- 
ardship in the early years of youth. 
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Young people especially 


meed to face 


this honestly. The average young per- 
son in college, who spends| and does not 


earn, has more money tha’ 


| can be spent 


according to personal chloice than he 
will perhaps ever have agin. What we 
are going to do tomorrow does not 
count for today or tomoirow! 

2. There is a second w#ll established 
principle; the necessity of| being willing 


to sacrifice one thing f 
else. When a man uses t 
of ten that comes into 
does not have one dollar 
man uses one dollar ov 
benevolent work he does 


br something 
en dollars out 
his hands he 
left. When a 
t of ten for 
not have ten 


dollars left. No shuffling of figures 
and counting of dimes |changes that. 
Only the magicians kncdw that trick. 
Something must be sacrificed if a man 
proposes to give part off his goods. to 
the church. William Bdrden, when a 
student at Princeton, cnce stood by 
and observed a smart ew car. He 
remarked, “Isn’t it a beanty?” A com- 
panion knowing of the Borden wealth 
said, “Why don’t you ge} a car?” His 
reply was, “I can’t affprd it.” That 
same year Borden gawe $74,000 to 
Christian missions. Five hundred dol- 
lars taken out of that fpr a car would 
not have changed things}much you say. 
In dollars no. In life yes. Borden was 
ready to sacrifice something to be true 
to the Christ he sought tp follow. Until 
we see the necessity of that there is 
little chance for a Chrisitian use of our 
possession. 


















We are making a satfrifice of some- 
thing, we can be sure} of that. But 
for what? War debts ahd war prepara- 
tions; changing styles znd chasing but- 
terflies. The other day this jingle 
appeared: 
“A big silver dollar dnd a little red 

cent, 
Rolling along together {went. 
Rolling along on a smoth sidewalk; 
When the dollar remaijked (for dollars 


do talk): 

“You poor little cent—+you cheap little 
mite, 

I’m bigger than you sre and twice as 
bright, 


worth more than} you a hundred 

fold, 

And written on me in! letters bold 

Is the motto drawn frpm a pious creed, 

‘In God we trust’;} which all may 
read.” 

“Yes, I know,” said thie cent, 

“T’m a cheap little mite; 

And I know I’m not big, nor good, nor 
bright, 

And yet,” said the cent, with a meek 
little sigh, 

“You don’t go to church as often as I.” 


And why? And why? Ability to 
give to the church is largely a matter 
of being willing to give up one thing. 
perhaps of importance, for something 
of more importance as we see it. 


I’m 


3. There is a third sane principle 
well established. In seeking to use our 
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flower arrangements. 





For Gifts or Memorials 
VASES 





No. 607—-Brass, 10 inches High . . . 
A beautiful pair of Vases permitting room for artistic 
There is a choice of four finishes— 
Satin, Bronze, Highly Polished with gold or clear lacquer. 
Engraving 10 cents per letter. 

CARRIAGE CHARGES ADDITIONAL 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 
14 East 41st St., New York City 


$19.00 per pair 
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CMITH THIS 
ILLUMINATED BULLETIN 








Cc 


the extreme low price of $59.00. 
desired size at small cost. 


great saving. WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 








| DAVENPORT, IOWA 


This beautiful De Luxe CHURCH BULLETIN BOARD, sold at 
More than 5,000 now in use. 
New sign panels to fit your old cabinet can be furnished in any 
Or you can build your own cabinet 
from our free blue prints and have a complete new bulletin at a 


H. E.WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


ee) ay 
COME ON LET US 
ALL G0 TO 
CHURCH 





WRITE FOR CATALOG 210 

















A Sign for OUTDOOR 
and INDOOR USE... 


Create an impression of dig- 
nity by advertising your 
church with an Ashtabula 
Metal (All-Aluminum) Bulle- 
tin. They are modern, at- 
tractive and able to withstand 
the ravages of all weather 
conditions. Costs but a few 
cents a day to operate. Send 
for FREE Catalog. Please 
mention name of your church. 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 


Box 1311C Ashtabula, Ohio 



























[ Pfr PASTE 


@ Use our Book Missionary 
plan of enlarging your ministry 
by the sale of Books, Tracts, Pocket 
Treasurys and Scripture Portions 

ugh your own selected agents, church 
societies or book table. Our proven plan is 
effective. Liberal discounts provide good 
returns for full or part time. 


Plan Enlists New Workers 


Helpful suggestions, others’ experiences and 
outline of plan supplied FREE. Write today 
for catalog and full particulars. 


BIBLE INSTITUTE COLPORTAGE ASS’N 
869 N. Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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possessions as stewards we should adopt 
some personal systematic habit. With- 
out the aid of habit-forming capacities 
where should we be? Suppose we had 
to learn over every morning to walk 
or even to tie a necktie? We shouldn’t 
get to work or anywhere else. Habits 
can be good as well as bad, but the 
habit-forming capacity is always some- 


thing good. God had a plan in the 
creation. He had a plan in the coming 
of his Son. Man makes a plan if he 


wants a house, or an education, or a 
job, or a wife or children. Even a 
meager plan is better than no plan. To 
aid our church in carrying on we have 
an Every Member Canvass. But not 
forgetting the church, the real value 
of such a concerted effort is to be 
found in what this general plan can 
contribute to our personal plan. 


“The life that is builded on the sand 
can not stand.” So it was that Jesus 
preached and lived. If the church is to 
carry that message it has not only the 
right, but the duty to explore and teach 
these basic laws of effective steward- 
ship. 

Again, the church must accept a re- 
sponsibility for calling attention to 
some of the more serious enemies one 
is likely to encounter in working out a 
personal plan. 


1. Enemy number one is false pride, 
not poverty. The woman who went up 
to the temple had won over that enemy. 
There in the company of all the people 
who came up to worship she took a 
“mill” and offered it to the temple. 
Now the church can not have things and 
do things without money. If they are 
to have an adequate building and an 
able staff, and do benevolent work they 
must have large sums of money. The 
man with much does not always do his 
part, but he must if the life of the 
church is to be effective, and the man 
with less must do his. If our part is 
small, as it perhaps may be, we must 
not let false pride hold us back from 
the offering table. 

2. Enemy number two is that of 
participation by proxy in the work of 


the church. The giving of money is 
not enough. After it is given it has 
to be spent. Concern for the spending 


is as important as the getting of it. No 
man can do his duty to the church by 
giving his money. He must give him- 
self to the spending of it. 

We come back then to the place we 
started: “I desire not your money, but 
yourselves.” If I know the heart of 
Dr. and Mrs. Kellersberger in Africa, 
and Mrs. Nettie Grier in China, your 
missionaries, that’s what they would 
have me say to you. If I know the 
heart of the elders and deacons of our 
churches who sense the responsibility 
for carrying on churches, they would 
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A Pattern for Worship 


I. PREPARATION AND APPROACH 


By William D. Maxwell, Glasgow 


Salutation 
Bidding to worship 
Psalm of Hymn of Praise 
(unannounced) 
Prayers of Approach and for Mercy 
(Confession of Sins) 
After which shall be said, 
Lord, have mercy, 
Christ, have mercy. 
Lord, have mercy, 
Prose Hymn—“Gloria in excelsis” or “Benedictus” 


Ii. THE DIVINE REVELATION 


Prayers: 

(1) For illumination 
Scripture Readings: 

(1) The Law or Prophecy 


(2) For grace 


(2) The Epistle 


(Hymn, Prose Psalm or Anthem) 
(3) The Gospel 
(Children’s Sermon) 
Hymn 
The Sermon 
Ascription of Praise 
(Prayer) 
The hymn “Te Deum” 
III. SELF-OBLATION AND FELLOWSHIP 
The Offering 
The Great Prayer followed by The Lord’s Prayer 


Psalm, Hymn or Canticle 
The Blessing 








have me say that to you. If I know 
my own heart, as a pastor, charged to 
carry the good news, even though I 
may exhort you to give to and through 
the church time and time again it’s 
because “I desire not your money, but 
you.” 





TAKING ETERNITY INTO 
ACCOUNT 


Our generation needs to hear clearly 
the bells of eternity ringing. We can- 
not plan for life unless we take eternity 
into account. A young man with an 
ethical problem called on his minister. 
“IT can make a million dollars but in 
doing it I will have to be dishonest. 
What should I do?” he asked. The 
minister told him why men ought to be 
honest, but the million dollars stood 
cut before that young man. Like the 
rich young ruler, he found it difficult 
to give up the riches. Then the preach- 
er began to speak of the life beyond 
and of how men were building lives 
reaching out into eternity. Every act 
and decision reached far beyond these 
earthly days. As they talked of eter- 


nity, the young man gripped his chair 
and looking the other straight in the 
face, said, “Sir, if I could just believe 
that, there would be no temptation in 


this at all.” From Facing Life’s 
Questions by Hunter B. Blakely, Jr.; 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 





FREE TRANSPORTATION TO 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


Trenton, New Jersey—A bill to ad- 
mit pupils in parochial schools to the 
same free transportation privileges as 
are now accorded by the state to pupils 
in public schools has been introduced in 
the State Legislature here by Assem- 
blyman Vincent S. Haneman, Atlantic 
County Republican. 


Terms of the proposed legislation 
would permit free transportation of 
pupils to all schools, other than those 
operated for profit. 


Similar legislation has been unsuc- 


cessfully sponsored here in the last 
two legislative sessions. 








Does Your 


Minister Neighbor 
Read 


Church Management? 
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Fundamentals. 


Every man a recognized specialist in 
his Department, both as Educator 
and Author, and true to the Christian 


Winona Lake, Indiana 





study. 


Dr. J. A. Huffman 


President and 
Dean 


Winona Lake School « Theology 


“America’s Summec Seminary”’ 


An opportunity for ministers, teach- 
ers, students and others to devote 


vacation time to highly profitable 





Two Semesters of 15 days each, July 9th to August 15th 








Dr. Peter Stiansen 
Church History 





Dr. Mabel M. Weir 
Old Testament 





Dr. 
James Charbonnier 
Christian Doctrine 





COURSES 


Old Testament, Greek New Testament, Church History, 
Pastoral Theology, Evangelism, Biblical Archaeology, 
Christian Doctrine, Antecedents of Early Christianity, 
Comparative Religions, Missions, Biblical Messianism, 
Beginners’ New Testament Greek. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


For students to acquire extra credits to speed up their prepara- 
tion. 

For students to make up needed credits. 

For ministers who began their active work before completing 
their preparation, to complete the same during summer vacations. 

For Pastors to renew their habits of systematic study, to receive 
inspiration and obtain help in relation to present day, critical 
problems. 

For Teachers, employed during the regular school year, to earn 
credits toward higher degrees. 

For missionaries to devote parts of furloughs to profitable study. 

For Sunday School Teachers to receive equipment for better 
service. 


Courses leading to the degrees: 
B. D., M. A. (in Theology), M. A. (in Rel. Ed.) and Th. B. 


Almost a score of denominations and about as many states and 
several foreign countries were represented in the 1939 session. 


A Place Where Work and Recreation Blend 
Admirable for Ministers’ and Missionaries’ Families 


Winona Lake is one of America’s beauty spots. It is away from 
the noise, heat and dirt of the city. Here are woodlands, lake, hill- 
sides, valieys, trees, birds and flowers. Besides, here is to be had 
instruction with teachers who are among America’s greatest, and 
delightful fellowship with students of various denominations who 
are of the same precious faith. 


Work may be pursued in one or both semesters 
A Twelve-Page Prospectus giving complete details of the 1940 
Session may be had for the asking. Address the Dean, 


302 Morton Boulevard - - Marion, Indiana 


FIFTY FREE ROOMS 











Dr. 
Samuel M. Zwemer 
Missions 





Dr. J. C. Massee 
Homiletics 
Evangelism 


Rev. 
John A. Huffman 
Assistant to the 
Dean 








WINONA LAKE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, Winona Lake, Indiana 
































rT LIQUOR SERVED 
AT THESE HOTELS / 





There are members in your church 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Hotels.” 
We suggest that you pass this list on 
to them either by publishing it in your 
church calendar or by clipping it from 
the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


GLASLYN-CHATHAM—Park Place. Ocean view. 
Quiet refined environment. Reasonable rates. 
American Plan. 100 well appointed rooms. Thir- 
tieth year under same management. N. L. Jones. 


BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 

THE INN—300 fireproof rooms in an estate of 
5,000 acres. Utmost in sports. Selected clientele. 
Three hours from New York and Philadelphia. 
Chas. N. Thompson, Mgr. 


NEW YORK 


CHALFONTE—200 West 70th Street (just west 
of Broadway). Telephone Trafalgar 7-0700. 400 
rooms—from $3.00 per day. A fine residential 


hotel. Chas. F. Adams, Mgr. 
HAMILTON—143 West 73rd Street. Telephone 
Endicott 2-7400. 350 rooms—$2.50 up. Kitchen- 


ettes. A fine residential apartment hotel. Wm. L. 
Wilson, Mgr. 
PHILADELPHIA 

NORMANDIE—36th and Chestnut Streets. 250 
rooms—$2.50 up. S. B. Dobbs, Gen’l Mgr. 

ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and I7th Street. 
rooms—$2.50 up. In the heart of Philadelphia. 
Running ice water, private baths in all rooms. 
Banquet and meeting rooms. Louis E. Pike, 
Mgr. 
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TRY OFFSET 


For Your 


Church Bulletins 
and Announcements 


Printing and Mimeographing 
produced at a nominal charge. 


Let us quote prices on weekly 
calendars. 


Our process makes an effective 
and lasting impression. 


Illustrations without cuts. 
Write for samples today. 


ARROW LETTER SERVICE 
510 National Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 

















IPE ORGANS 


If you are interested in a small organ 

for your church, inquire about our 

ARTONE pipe organ. Tone Restoration 
and Rebuilding also additions to your present 
organ. 


THE DAVID MARR COMPANY 


ORGAN BUILDERS 
Warsaw New York 
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Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 





HE Vacation Exchange perks up 

this month. Here are some good 

opportunities for pleasant summer 
weeks. The department will be con- 
tinued through the May and June is- 
sues. Items for the May issue must 
be on hand by April 10. No charge is 
made so long as a mail address is given 
so that no clerical burden falls on the 
office of Church Management. Where 
key address is used, which makes it 
necessary for us to forward the mail, 
the charge is the regular classified 
rate of five cents per word. 

Trenton, New Jersey. Baptist Church 
of about 400 members in the capitol 
city. Located on the Delaware River, 
31 miles from historic Philadelphia, 58 
miles from New York City and the 
great World’s Fair, 45 miles to the 
ocean at Asbury Park and only 73 miles 
to Atlantic City. The only require- 
ment is for one service on Sunday. The 
pastor and wife will exchange for use 
of parsonage anywhere, preferably in 
the southeastern part of the United 


| States or the north Rocky Mountain 


| first Sunday in September. 


region. The exchange is to include the 
last three Sundays in August and the 
G. M. Riley, 
1211 South Broad Street, Trenton, New 


| Jersey. 


Powell, Wyoming. Town of 2000, in 
Rocky Mountains, 3 hours drive from 
Yellowstone Park. Perfect summer 
climate, best of fishing. Pastor of 250- 
member Methodist Church wishes to 
exchange pulpit and modern parsonage 
July and August with some minister in 


| Michigan. Each minister to retain his 


| own salary. 


R. H. Benedict, Powell, 


| Wyoming. 


Methodist Church—about 700 mem- 


| bers—in the Huntington District. Town 
| of 12,000 population, located on border- 


line of Kentucky and near Virginia. 
Unexcelled mountain scenery. Fine 
highways and railroad accommodations. 
Excellent brick eight-room parsonage. 


| Will exchange for one month during 


; near mounains, 


midsummer. Address Fred B. Wyand, 
First Methodist Church, Williamson, 
West Virginia. 

Attractive suburb of New York City. 
Near beaches, World’s Fair, Union 
Seminary summer school. Large, cool, 
shaded manse. Sunday morning ser- 
vice only. Wish exchange with minister 
in any part of United States or Canada 
lake, or seashore. 
Richard E. Hanson, Greenville Re- 
formed Church, Scarsdale, New York. 


Athens, Ohio. State University. 
Presbyterian. Five hundred members. 


University students comprise more 
than half of audience. Would like to 
exchange with some minister in extreme 
West for June and July. Morning ser- 
vice, Sunday only. Fred E. Luchs, 15 N. 
College Street, Athens, Ohio. 


Crawfordsville, Indiana. Methodist 
minister serving membership 650 will 
supply any denomination, three or four 
Sundays in August for use of parson- 
age. Two in family. Prefer Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan or Canada. J. P. 
Alford, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 


Pittsford, New York. Five miles 
from Rochester. Presbyterian Church, 
350 members. Would like to exchange 
with some minister in northern Ontario 
or Quebec for the month of July or Au- 


gust. Or will supply pulpit for use of 
manse. Correspondence invited. Har- 
old J. Bortle, Pittsford, New York. 


Oakland, Iowa. Methodist minister 
serving church of 450 members wishes 
to supply a Methodist Church in or 
near Chicago, Illinois, or eastern Ken- 
tucky or Tennessee from June 10 to 
July 12 for use of parsonage or for 
reasonable honorarium. Eugene Alex- 
ander, Oakland, Iowa. 


Columbus, Ohio. Methodist; 600 mem- 
bers; large, modern brick parsonage, 
facing beautiful park. Near State Uni- 
versity, summer school lectures. Art 
galleries, museum, z00,  river-side 
drives. Consider exchange with any 
Protestant minister, preferably East. 
Dates to be arranged. Ray Pierson, 
62 Dennison Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


Pierre, South Dakota. Methodist. 
Three hundred fifty members. Would 
like to exchange with some minister 
in or near Denver, Colorado, for Sun- 
days, July 21, 28, and August 4. Morn- 
ing service, Sunday only. Wish to ex- 
change parsonages too. Other denomi- 
nations considered. Harold W. Wagar, 
117 N. Central Avenue, Pierre, South 
Dakota. 


Will supply. Congregational minister, 
36 years old. 450 members, industrial 
city, would like to supply church in 
New England or New York for three 
weeks, last of July or all in August, 
for use of manse. One child of six. 
Frank M. Blish, 308 E. Second Street, 
N. Newton, Iowa. 


Will supply. During month of Au- 
gust for furnished parsonage, Congre- 
gational, Baptist, Community or Fed- 
erated Church in Northerm Ohio, North- 
ern Indiana, Michigan, Oregon, Idaho, 
Washington or Northern California. 
Supplied the First Baptist Church of 
Trenton, New Jersey during August, 
1929. James S. Bunch, Kiowa, Kansas. 
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Will supply. Congregational minis- 
ter will supply any congenial denomina- 
tion in the New England states during 
the entire month of August for use of 
parsonage. Prefer a location in the 
mountains. Only wife and self. Frank 
J. Wright, 11 Brompton Lane, Green- 
hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Waynesboro, Pennsylvania. 
dist Church of 1,000 members. One 
preaching service during summer. Lo- 
eated in the heart of the Cumberland 
Valley, five miles from such mountain 
resorts as Blue Ridge Summit, Pen- 
Mar and Lake Royer. Beautiful state 
park within a few miles. Twelve miles 
from Hagerstown, Maryland, 25 miles 
to the Gettysburg battlefield, 60 miles 
from Baltimore and Harrisburg, 80 
miles from Washington. Would like to 
exchange for a month, July or August, 
with some minister near New York 
City, preferably near the beach. W. L. 
Crowding, 10 W. Second Street, Waynes- 
boro, Pennsylvania. 


Metho- 


Vassar, Michigan. Presbyterian 
Church in a pleasant, modern village, 20 
miles south of Saginaw Bay, Lake 
Huron. Nine-room manse on quiet, tree- 
shaded side street. Would like to ex- 
change for three weeks in midsummer 
with some minister in a cool, mountain 
location within 200 miles of Norfolk, 
Virginia. No honorarian. Morning 
service only. Milo N. Wood, Ph. D., 
Vassar, Michigan. 


Indian Head, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
United Church (Methodist, Presbyter- 
ian, Congregational) will supply for use 
of manse on Atlantic or Pacific Coast 
areas. July or August. Family only 
two adults. Also will consider inter- 
change supply. Membership 350. Prairie 
town, city conveniences, beautiful 
manse. Lake resort twelve miles. Main 
line railway. R. G. Carruthers, Indian 
Head, Saskatchewan. 





A MAN WITH A VISION 


A century and a half ago in England 
there lived a man concerning whom 


every indication was that he would 
move through an insignificant existence 
and die unknown. He had no formal 
education, no rank or position, no 
powerful friends. He was a cobbler 
of shoes. But this man had a vision 
of God’s work not for one country 
only, but for the world. He dreamed 
what has come to be the great adven- 
ture of the modern missions of the 
Christian Church. When men with 
whom he talked tried to dissuade him, 
he answered: “You are wiser than I, 
especially in foreseeing difficulties. 
Therefore, I like to counsel with you 
but to execute without you.” And when 
at a ministers’ meeting he outlined his 
purpose of going to India and carry- 
ing the Christian gospel there, he di- 
vided what he said into two great af- 
firmations: “Expect great things from 
God. Attempt great things for God.” 
And in that spirit, William Carey went 
out to do more perhaps than any other 
single individual from the West has 


ever done to carry to a great conti- | 


nent the best which our civilization 
knew. From Great Men of the Bible 
by Walter Russell Bowie; Harper & 
Brothers. 





COULD IT BE? 


He knelt alone in the garden 
And prayed, and He must have wept, 
For the dregs of the cup were bitter 
That He drank as the others slept. 


But that was in Gethsemane 

A half a world away. 

Two thousand years have passed 
since then, 

Yet—could it be today? 


Men scoffed and beat 
Him, 
They nailed Him to a cross; 
They mocked Him as He suffered there, 


And felt no guilt or loss. 


scourged and 


But that was at Golgotha, 
When hard, cruel men held sway; 
Two thousand years have molded 
them, 
Yet—could it be today? 
Willard S. Smith, 
East Jaffrey, New Hampshire. 











THE NEW REGINA FLOOR 
MACHINE 


Streamline in design and modern in 
finish and color (baked crackle enamel 
in a smart putty gray), the new Regina 
floor waxing and polishing machine em- 
ploys the same principles of operation 
as the heavier and more expensive ma- 
chines. For use in homes, offices, 
stores, restaurants and _ institutions 
where the care of floors requires a port- 
able machine of sturdy construction. 
The two brushes permit the use of the 
machine in corners and the polishing 
of floors right up to the walls. The 
machine is a product of the Regina 
Corporation, Rahway, New Jersey. 
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SAVE 
MONEY 


BUY ROYAL 
FOLDING CHAIRS 





Steel-Flex No.243 
— Saddle-shaped 
steel seat. 





ECONOMICAL— 
DURABLE— 
COMFORTABLE 


yt 
ie 


No. 143—Extra 
strong, roomy, 
comfortable. 
Made of angle 
steel. 





You get extra value in the two Royal 
chairs illustrated—all metal, sturdy 
construction, baked enamel finish, 
at remarkably low 


with plywood, 





mar-proof feet 
prices. Furnished 
tempered masonite or upholstered 
seats at small difference in price. 
*In lots of 100 
or more, f. 0. b. 


factory,Michigan 
City, Ind. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 


197 N.Michigan Ave., Dept.A, Chicago 
New York @ Los Angeles @ Toronto 


- Ropal - 














. © 
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For a More Orderly Communion Service 


Some readers will recall the introduction of the individual 


communion cup a generation ago. 


Here is a proposal to still 


further individualize the communion service through the use of 
pew retainers in which the elements have been placed before the 
service. Does it solve a problem? 


S it not time for the churches to take 
another step in the direction of a 
more worshipful service in the cele- 

bration of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper? Most people have felt that 
the introduction of the individual cups, 
passed to the worshippers in their 
pews, is not only a more sanitary 
method than the former use of the cup 
from which everyone drank, but that 
it has helped in the development of a 
more worshipful spirit. Have we, 
however, reached the point of perfec- 
tion in our arrangements for this 
service ? 

Having recently attended a service 
in which a congregation of about 500 
participated in the Sacrament, I am 
moved to make some observations and 
a suggestion. The service was digni- 
fied and impressive. The three min- 
isters. and sixteen deacons who offici- 
ated in their proper capacities carried 
through their duties in a manner let- 
ter perfect. It was a fitting climax +o 
a service in which the preaching was 
challenging and the music inspiring. 

There was one thing that marred the 
spiritual value of the service, however. 
It was the same thing that usually 
mars the otherwise impressive char- 
acter of the sacramental service. That 
is, the awkward break in the service 
created by the passing of the bread 
and wine. There was no unnecessary 
commotion in this instance, but even 
the necessary amount of locomotion in- 
volved in the distribution of the ele- 
ments was disturbing. 

The deacons moved quietly on a 
richly carpeted floor. The fact that 
they moved at all, however, attracted 
attention and obviously prevented that 
complete concentration on the part of 
the congregation that such a service 
calls for. The people might have as- 
sumed an attitude of devotion as soon 
as the deacons started their perambu- 
lations, but they wanted to be ready 
to do their part to assist the deacons 
in the passing of the plate and the 
cups. If anyone closed his eyes before 
this duty was done he might not have 


*Conference Missionary, Michigan Congrega- 
tional and Christian Conference, East Lansing, 
Michigan 


been ready to give the necessary as- 
sistance at the proper moment, with 
more or less inconvenient or embarrass- 
ing results. This duty performed they 
could turn to their devotions; but not 
till then. 

After the deacons had finished their 
task on each separate occasion, they 
marched down the aisles in patrol for- 
mation. The carpet dulled their steps, 
but the muffled noise of their march- 
ing attracted attention. It was a sig- 
nal that called the congregation from 


’ its devotions to watching the ministers 


as they received the plates and cups 
from the deacons. The people watched 
while the deacons were being served, 
waiting for the service to proceed. 

Twice the same locomotions were en- 
gaged in. The organist, in the mean- 
time, did valiant, but not too success- 
ful, service in seeking to counteract 
the distracting influence of these per- 
ambulations. So far as could be ob- 
served, the competition engaged in by 
the organist and the deacons for the 
attention of the people was won by 
the deacons. It was their day out, 
anyway, so perhaps that was as it 
ought to be. The organist we have al- 
ways with us, but the deacons we have 
not always. How are we to know there 
are any deacons in a church if they 
do not come out in dress parade for 
the Communion Service? 

This church has not been singled out 
as exhibit “‘A” among the horrible 
examples of conducting a communion 
service. As a matter of fact, if this is 
the way to conduct the service, it was 
as well done in this instance as we 
ever see it done. We have frequently 
observed many more. disconcerting 
things happen than occurred at this 
particular time. In most cases the 
number of deacons is smaller but the 
noise is frequently greater because of 
the lack of carpet on the floor. It is not 
often so many people have to be served, 
but the time taken in the distribution 
of the elements may be longer because 
of an inadequate number of deacons 
present, or because of the feebleness of 
the men who perform this function. In 
this particular case the trays for the 
glasses were of wood, and much Jess 


By Percy V. Dawe* 


noise was made in removing the cups 
than is caused when the trays are 
metal. No one was omitted by the 
deacons, whereas not infrequently 
either the choir or the organist, or even 
the deacons themselves have been for- 
gotten. The mistake being discovered, 
belatedly, it became necessary to start 
all over again to remedy the omission, 
this further disturbance taking place 
just when the congregation had men- 
tally composed itself for the act of 
communion. 

New Mechanics Needed 

Why does not someone provide the 
mechanical means necessary to make it 
possible for the Communion Service to 
be administered without all this run- 
ning around in the sanctuary in the 
midst of the most solemn of all ser- 
vices? The mechanics required are 
simple enough. All that is necessary 
is to add to the individual cup the in- 
dividual plate. This could be designed 
to fit over the cup, and a suitable 
holder could be made to be attached to 
the back of each pew. The _ holders 
already provided in most churches, 
for the empty glasses, might be ade- 
quate for this new purpose, though 
additional ones might be needed to 
bring them within easy reach of each 
member of the congregation. 

While we were making this change, 
however, could not something be de- 
vised for holding the individual cup 
and plate that would leave them less 
exposed, and that would eliminate all 
noise in their removal and return? 
The clatter of the returned empties is 
a noise I abhor. We have in mind 
some small cupboard-like arrangement 
that would eliminate the hazards of 
coats thrown over the backs of the 
seats when the glasses were put in 
place before the service began. This 
would also prevent exposure of the ele- 
ments to dust and other hazards, dur- 
ing the interval of the opening service. 
Church furniture manufacturers, or 
the makers of communion sets, should 
have no difficulty designing something 
that would serve this purpose. 

With the bread and wine placed be- 
forehand within easy reach of each 
communion, how much more impres- 
sive this service of the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper might become. In- 
stead of being broken up into separate 
parts, the service would become a unit. 

Instead of trying to find a conven- 
ient time for meditation and prayer, 
the communicant could assume an at- 
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Prepare for Pentecost 


AY 12, Whitsunday, will find 

many churches climaxing a pro- 

gram of church activity which 
has extended from Easter to this par- 
ticular season. More and more our 
churches have learned that Easter, in- 
stead of concluding the work for the 
year, may be the starting place for 
weeks of enthusiastic service. The weeks 
from Easter to Pentecost traditionally 
are the weeks in which the first Chris- 
tian church was organized. We may 
well live over the experiences. 


We suggest that churches can tie up 
a Bible reading program with the 
“Easter to Pentecost” plans. Let the 
people read the book of Acts. The 
reading, tied in with an effective church 
program can make them conscious of 
the Apostolic Church. 


A reading program for the book of 
Acts has been worked out as follows: 


Week Following Easter— 

Monday: “Christ’s Ascension” 1:1-26. 

Tuesday: “Day of Pentecost” 2:1-14. 

Wednesday: “Peter’s Sermon” 2:15- 
47. 
Thursday: “The Lame Man Healed” 
3:1-26. 

Friday: “Arrest of Peter and John” 
4:1-17. 

Saturday: “The Christian 
munity” 4:18-37. 


Com- 





titude of worship and devotion at the 
beginning of the service and continue 
it to its close. The reading of the 
ritual could be accompanied with the 
act of communion at the precise mo- 
ment when the ritual speaks of the 
breaking of the bread and the drink- 
ing of the cup. There would be noth- 
ing to distract the mind of the wor- 
shipper, and in the quietness that pre- 
vailed the soul of the worshipper could 
enter into a close fellowship with God. 


Second Week Following Easter— 

Sunday: “Ananias and Sapphira” 
5:1-11. 

Monday: “Signs and Wonders” 5:12- 
42. 

Tuesday: “The First Church Officers” 
6:1-15. 

Wednesday: “Stephen” 7:1-34. 

Thursday: “Death of Stephen” 7:34. 

Friday: “Saul’s Program of Perse- 
cution” 8:1-17. 

Saturday: “Sorcery” 8:18-40. 


fhird Week Following Easter— 
Sunday: “The Conversion of Saul” 
9:1-31. 
Monday: “Peter at Lydda” 9:32-43. 
Tuesday: “Cornelius the Centurion” 
10:1-32. 
Wednesday: “Peter at Joppa” 10:38- 
48. 
Thursday: “Peter’s Defense” 11:1-21. 
Friday: “Barnabas” 11:22-30. 
Saturday: “Persecutions of Herod” 
12:1-25. 
Fourth Week Following Easter— 
Sunday: “Paul and Barnabas” 13:1- 
12. 
Monday: “Antioch” 13:13-43. 
Tuesday: “Iconium and _ Lystra” 
13:44-14:28. 
Wednesday: “The Legalists” 15:1-12. 
Thursday: “The Sermon of James’ 
15:13-41. 
Friday: “Macedonia” 16:1-15. 
Saturday: ‘‘Demon Possession” 
16:16-40. 


Fifth Week Following Easter— 
Sunday: “Paul and Silas” 17:1-14. 
Monday: “Paul in Athens” 17:15-34. 
Tuesday: “Corinth” 18:1-28. 
Wednesday: “The Holy Ghost” 19:1- 

21. 

Thursday: “Demetrius” 19:22-41. 
Friday: “The Upper Chamber” 

20:1-16. 

Saturday: “Ephesus” 20:17-38. 


WHO BUYS 


Deagan Carillons? 


“Case Records” of Recent In- 
stallations .. No. 3 of a series 





THE PRESIDENT OF 
A FATHERS’ CLUB 


had long been impressed _ with 
the salutary influence of spiritual 
training on youthful minds. 
Through his generosity, a Deagan 
Carillon now serves as the voice of 
the chapel in Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N.J. 


* 


Deagan Carillons make the church 
a landmark—convert the belfry 
into a singing tower. Fully auto- 
matic—and available for as little 
as $7,250. May we send you par- 
ticulars? 


J. C. Deagan, Inc., 190 Deagan Bldg., Chicago 
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Cacrillen 


Entirely automatic carillon mu- 
sic for your church bell 
tower. Plays beautiful chime 
music—truly a modern coun- 
terpart of the world’s 
finest carillons. Uses 
records or music 
from organ. Also 
can be used as a 
public address sys- 
tem inside or out- 
side building. Can 
be played manually 


also. 
SEND FOR THIS FOLDER 


Get your copy of our free 8-page folder, “‘High 
Power KReproducers,” telling how to select 
proper amplifier for your needs, etc. Special records 
for sale. Write today. No obligation. 


SUNDT ENGINEERING CO. 


4737 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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CONFERENCE FOR 
MINISTERS AND OTHER 
RELIGIOUS WORKERS 


July 8 to August 2 


- 
July 8-12, 15-19, 22-26 
Lectures on significant topics by Clar- 
ence Dickinson, Helen A. Dickinson, Fred- 
erick C. Grant, Frank W. Herriott, Philip 
C. Jones, Eugene W. Lyman, Mary E. 
Lyman, James Moffatt, Arnold Nash, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Paul Scherer, J. R. P 
Sclaier, Hans Simons. 


o 
July 29 to August 2 

Conference on the Contribution of Men- 
tal Hygiene to the Pastoral Ministry with 
Carl Binger, Smiley Blanton, Murray Cay- 
ley, Gardiner M. Day, Grace Loucks 
Elliott, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Arnold 
Nash, Otis Rice. 


a 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 8 to August 16 
Enrollment with credit, July 8-26 or 
July 29 to August 16 also possible 
COUKSES in Bible, Church History, Phil- 
osophy of Religion, Christian Ethics, 
Church and Community, Practical Theol- 
ogy, Religious Education. 
Wide range of Columbia University 
courses also available 


ao 
Director of Summer Courses 
Union Theological Seminary 
3041 Broadway New York City 














What Should a 


Minister Know ? 


Bible, Theology, and 
Church History, of course. 
Also Religious Education, 
Religious Literature, Biog- 
raphy, Drama. And, in 
these days, Christian So- 
ciology and Personal Coun- 
seling. Then Preaching, 
Church Administration, 
and, perhaps highest of 
all, the Conduct of Wor- 
ship. Announcement of 
courses on all these sub- 
jects is included in the 
catalogue of 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue Chicago 




















SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE 
of RELIGIOUS and SOCIAL WORK 


Degrees of B.S. in Religious Education and 
B.S. in Social Work— for Young Women 
International, Interdenominational, Interracial, 
Scientific in Method, Evangelistic in Spirit 
Terms Moderate. Generous self-help for those 
in need. Write R. G. Clapp, D. D., 5115 Fowler 
Avenue, Cleveland, O., for literature or catalog. 
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Sixth Week Following Easter— 
Sunday: “To Caesarea” 21:1-14. 
Monday: “To Jerusalem” 21:15-40. 
Tuesday: “‘Paul’s Defense” 22:1-30. 
Wednesday: “Before the High Priest” 

23:1-11. 

Thursday: “Before the High Council” 

23:12-35. 

Friday: “Tertullus” 24:1-9. 
Saturday: “Felix” 24:10-27. 


Seventh Week Following Easter— 
Sunday: “Festus” 25:1-27. 
Monday: “Agrippa” 26:1-17. 
Tuesday: “Paul’s Defense” 26:18-32. 
Wednesday: “To Rome” 27:1-26. 
Thursday: “Ship Wreck” 27:27-44. 
Friday: “Melita” 28:1-11. 
Saturday: “Rome” 28:12-31. 


Whitsunday— 

“The Birth of the Christian Church.” 
Reread Acts 2:1-47. 

As an example of what might be 
worked out as an effective church pro- 
gram we reproduce a letter which Tom 
H. Simpson of the Portalhurst Com- 
munity (Presbyterian) Church of San 
Francisco has sent to his brother min- 
isters of the Presbytery. 

FROM EASTER UNTIL PENTECOST 
March 24, until May 12, 1940 

If you prepare your people for 
“DEATH” after Easter you will have 
a dead church. The Resurrection 
should be the beginning of Spiritual 
Life. PENTECOST the Birthday of 
the Church is the consummation of all 
prophecy and the Coming of the Spirit 
is as important as the coming of Christ. 
We must exalt the Birthday of the 
Church to the same high place in our 
thinking as the birthday of the Great 
Head of the Church. The pagan world 
is defying the Church, crushing the 
church, imprisoning her ministers and 
closing her doors. The day has come 
when the Church Militant must de- 
clare “the day of March has come.” 
“Prevail” properly means that nothing 
shall stand against the onward march 
of the Kingdom in and through the 
Church. 

PREPARE FOR THE BIRTHDAY 

AWAKE ALL THE COMMUNITY 

Prepare the Church as a _ bride 
adorned for her husband. White robes, 
white flowers, children singing, “Re- 
joice and again I say rejoice.” Invite 
all your friends to the Birthday of the 
Church. 

BEGIN NOW THE PREPARATION 
FOR THE BIRTHDAY. TALK ABOUT 
IT. YOU NEED NOT EMPHASIZE 
EASTER. THE SPIRITUALLY DEAD 
WILL ARISE THAT DAY AND 
CHOKE THE CHURCH. DON’T LET 
THEM GO BACK INTO THEIR 
GRAVES! 


HERE ARE THE STEPS TO THE 
GREAT BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION: 

First Sunday after Easter — “Roll 
Call” of every member of the church. 
Outline your program. Call their names. 
Consecrate them again. 


Second Sunday after Easter—‘FAM- 
ILY DAY.” Have every member bring 
all the family. Establish the “OLD 
FAMILY PEW.” Call upon the family 
to sit together. A great memory. Pray 
hard for families. 


Third Sunday after Easter—“‘COM- 
MUNITY DAY.” Ye are your brother’s 
keeper. Invite neighbors. Everybody 
likes to be well thought of and a friend 
of the Church of Christ. Invite, take, 
bring. 


Fourth Sunday after Easter—“OR- 
GANIZATION DAY.” Masons, Lions, 
Rotary, Eastern Stars. Send official 
invitations. These organizations are 
only found where the church flourishes. 
Her children. 

Fifth Sunday after Easter — “DE- 
CISION DAY.” Call for decisions. 
New resolutions. Back to Church and 
Christ Day. Personal Day. 


Sixth Sunday after Easter—“Ameri- 
ca First not for America’s sake but for 
the World’s Sake.” Christian patriot- 
ism. National missions. Invite poli- 
ticians, state and national. Call them 
to God. 

Seventh Sunday after Easter — 
PENTECOST AND MOTHER’S DAY. 
World Wide Day. The fire fell for all 
nations; all tongues. The possibilities 
of this day are tremendous. Call upon 
the Spirit of the Living God to fall 
afresh upon the Church and all her 
members and their loved ones. Make 
it a glad, happy day and have your 
pews filled with Decision Cards every 
Sunday. 

ATTEMPT GREAT THINGS FOR 
GOD AND EXPECT GREAT THINGS 
FROM GOD. 





TWO FAITHS JOIN IN _ KEEP- 
AMERICA-OUT-OF-WAR DRIVE 





Lincoln, Nebraska—As a part of the 
drive to combat pro-war sentiment and 
maintain neutrality, the Lincoln Minis- 
terial Association and the Lincoln Di- 
ocese of the Roman Catholic Church 
are cooperating in making public their 
feeling that this country should re- 
main at peace. 

The ministerial group and_ the 
Catholic diocese have placed six large 
billboards in various parts of the city 
bearing the legend in red and blue let- 
ters on a white background: “We 
Want to Keep the United States Out 
of War.” 
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Biographical 

A Teacher and His Times by William 
Adams Brown, Ph.D., D.D., S.T.D. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 391 pages. 
$3.50. 

A well-beloved teacher, the most in- 
fluential theologian of his generation 
in this country, has given us his auto- 
biography in his seventy-fifth year. In 
his preface the author reveals his hesi- 
tation in writing of himself. He need 
not fear that his readers will accuse 
him of egotism. Indeed the one criti- 
cism of this altogether delightful and 
informing volume is that the author 
does not write as much about himself 
as we would gladly read. As the title 
indicates there is history as well as 
autobiography in the author’s account. 
Much as we value the former we place 
an even greater value on the latter, for 
surely it is the rarer offering. 


“A Story of Two Worlds” is the sub- 
title. What are these two worlds? 
A world that is gone and a world that 
has lost its way. With these two worlds 
and with the time of transition and its 
ever widening horizons which came be- 
tween them Dr. Brown concerns him- 
self. As a whole this book is an as- 
tounding revelation of how many-sided 
one man’s life can be. A teacher and a 
scholar from the early years of adult- 
hood, the author of at least a dozen 
books in the field of Christian thought, 
Dr. Brown has been much more than a 
mere academician. He has _ traveled 
widely and found friends among all 
sorts and conditions of men. He has 
had a major influence in moulding both 
Christian and secular educational prac- 
tice in the United States. Most sig- 
nificantly he has played a very con- 
siderable part in the larger policy and 
strategy of the Christian Church both 
at home and abroad within the last 
generation. The reader wonders how 
one man could find time to accomplish 
so much. 

It was Dr. Brown’s good fortune to 
come from a blending of old-fashioned 
New England stock on his mother’s side 
and sound Scotch-Irish stock on his 
father’s. One grandfather was an out- 
standing Presbyterian divine and the 
other grandfather was an outstanding 
Presbyterian layman and banker. For 
over a hundred years the Adams and 
Brown homes had been in New York 
City. It was there that William Adams 
Brown was born. It is of this world 
that is gone—his grandparents, his 
parents, his own earliest recollections 
of New York—that he first tells us. It 
is a very charming recital and it in- 
cludes (opposite page 42) a photograph 
of his paternal grandparents sitting in 
their drawing room, taken about 1870, 
which will attract and repay a pro- 
longed examination. 























Psychology and Pastoral Work 
By Eric S. Waterhouse 


This study combines the practical working 
skills of contemporary psychology, the substantial 
current emphases in theology and homiletics, and 
the abiding pastoral functions of the Christian 


ministry. 

THE CONTENTS: Part One—THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
STANDPOINT. Psychology and the Ministry. The Psy- 
chology of the Age. Part Two—THE DAILY MINISTRY. 
Pastoral Personality. Understanding One’s Flock. The 
Business of the Church. Faith and Its Expression. Train 
Up a Child: Some Sunday-School Questions. Conversion, 
The Psychology of Scepticism. Part Three—THE MINIS- 
TRY OF WORSHIP. The Conduct of Worship. Types of 
Preachers and Preaching. Sermon Preparation and De- 
livery. Part Four—THE MINISTRY OF HEALING. The 
Psychological Aspects of Mind Healing. Psycho-analysis 
and Kindred Movements. Psychology and the Sick Mind: 
Case Histories. Part Five—-THE FORWARD OUTLOOK. 
The Future of the Church. $2.50 


The Psalms for Every Day 


With a Thousand Illustrations from 
Life and Literature 


By Jane T. Stoddart 


“This book is a feast of fat things, full of 
marrow.”-—British Weekly. To the several hun- 
dred verses of the Psalms laying hold on eternal 
values the author appends a thousand ‘illustrations 
to clarify and apply their meaning for Christian 
life and thought today. 

322 pages es 5% x8%4 inches a 


Understanding the Parables 
Of Our Lord’ By Albert E. Barnett 


This illuminating study of the parables of Jesus 
examines the Gospel contexts; investigates the 
meanings as interpreted by the Gospel writers; 
explains the imagery and concepts of each para- 
ble: and discerningly illuminates the teaching 
points in the ministry of Jesus. $2 


$3.50 


TO EVERY VALUES THAT LAST 
CREATURE By Clovis G. Chappell 
By H. B. Trimble The Pulpit Book-of-the- 
Month Club evaluates this 
“Getting above _ special- as ‘‘fone.of the best of the 


ized programs and limited Chappell books . . . show- 


outlooks, this book looks at 
situations as they are, giv- 
ing the most helpful sugges- 
tion and inspiration for all 


types of evangelism. .. . It 
is a volume of distinct 
value.”’—Methodist Protes- 
tant- Recorder. $1 


ing the rich understanding 

of life-problems which has 

always marked the preach- 

ing of one of America’s 

greatest preachers ... Un- 

forgettable word pictures 
. unique applications.” 


$1.50 


The Fine Art of 
Public Worship 
By Andrew W. Blackwood 


“A book well calculated to exalt pub- 
lic worship to its highest plane from one 
that has been altogether too mediocre 
and commonplace. . He traces the 
history of worship .. . treats methods 
of worship. . . . Fine, fair, tolerant.”— 
The Presbyterian. 


The Evangel of 
A New World 
By Albert E. Day 


“One of the finest tools for this period 
of fear and uncertainty. .. . Straightfor- 
ward thinking. facility of expression, 
depth of feeling.’’-—Zion’s Herald. ‘‘Hon- 
est thinking about Christianity and our 
chaotic world.”—George A. Buttrick. 


$1.50 


The Faith We Declare 
By Edwin Lewis 


“As one reads this book he is made 
to feel the convictions and concern of 
the author; he feels the drive of the 
faith which we declare or ought to be 
declaring. . Ministers, get it, read 
it. . . . It will help to empower your 
message.”—The Minister. 


The Chapel Prayer Book 
By John H. Frizzell 


“It is the most stimulating collection 
of public prayers by one person that I 
have met in many years . . deeply 
felt, vividly phrased.’”—Halford E. Luc- 
cock. 

90 Invocations, 





140 full-length Prayers. 


Love Loyal 
By Ralph E. Blount 
“This is the sanest, most idealistic 


and yet the most practical and whole- 
some presentation cf the problems cen- 
tering in and around the love life that 
I have read in many a year. ... It 
should be read by every youth who is 
now in love or expects to fall in love; 
by every one who is married or expects 
to be married. and wants his marriage 
to succeed.’”’—Church Management. $1 





COKESBURY PRESS - 


NASHVILLE, TENN. @ At Your Own Bookstore 








St. Paul’s School, Yale College, Union 
Theological Seminary, graduate study 
in Berlin, this was the educational pre- 
paration for Dr. Brown’s academic ca- 
reer which has now lasted over half a 


century with his theological Alma Mater 
and which, through his thousands of 
students, has profoundly influenced 
Christian thought and service around 
the world. Never content to be merely 
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a teacher and scholar, the young fac- 
ulty member soon began to give himself 
to the practical problems of church life 
and administration, serving on boards 
and commissions, developing new ap- 
proaches to old problems, lending his 
uid at many varied points, especially 
where money-raising had to be per- 
formed. This activity outside of strict- 
ly academic circles proved to be the best 
sort of training for the larger service 
of the war and post-war period. 


The world that has lost its way is, of 
course, the world of the last quarter of 
a century, the world that was shattered 
by the marching armies of August, 
1914. In that world Dr. Brown has been 
the wise counsellor behind a number 
of varied and effective movements, the 
General War Time Commission of the 
Churches, the development of Yale Uni- 
versity, the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, the Lindsay Commission in 
India, the Christian Colleges of the 
Near East, 
a united Christendom, etc. 
movements are characterizations of the 
chief friends and figures encountered in 
the author’s pilgrimage — President 
Eliot of Harvard, Adolph Harnack, 
Bishop Gore, Archbishop Soderblom and 
a number of others. In fact we have 
several pages of sketches of some of 
them from the author’s sketchbook. 

It is difficult to summarize the story 
of a man so deep in his convictions, so 
loyal in his relationships, so broad in 
his sympathies, so useful in his service, 
so influential in his impacts and so hum- 
ble in his estimate of himself. All of 
us who know him and were enrolled 
under him as students as well as the 
many across the world who never saw 
him or heard him, but have been in- 
fluenced by his writings or the move- 
ments which owe much to him, give 
thanks for William Adams Brown, 
friend, teacher, thinker and doer in the 
cause of the Christian gospel. — 


And Pilate Said by Frank Morison. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 275 pages. 
$2.75. 

Here is a serious attempt to study the 
life of Pontius Pilate and fit him, as 
an historical figure, into the scenes of 
the life of Jesus. The author has a 
well established reputation as a student 
of research and seeks for his informa- 
tion through two sources: those offered 
by Rome and those of the Holy Land. 
The result is a picture of a Roman 
procurator of considerable ability who 
was assigned the task of ruling over a 
most difficult, fanatical people. 

Using Josephus as a source Mr. Mori- 
son shows that Pilate early came into 
conflict with the Jews because he al- 
lowed his legions to enter Jerusalem 
bearing insignia which carried the 
image of Caesar. A second time he 
gave much offense by using the sacred 
money from the temple to defray the 
cost of aqueducts to bring water to the 
temple. His trouble was always with 
the masses but he seemed to have some 
kind of a working agreement with Caia- 
phus the high priest so there was little 
conflict there. With this background 
he was in a position where it seemed 
wise to compromise a seemingly unim- 
portant issue such as was offered in 
the case of Jesus. 

A good share of the volume is con- 
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By A. J 


nationalism. 


convincingly demonstrated, with 
analyses of our present dilemma. 
For all discussions or sermons on 
force, or the means of making a 
able. 











Non-Violence in 
an Aggressive World 


. MUSTE 
A Religious Book Club Selection 


Here is a vigorous and convincing presentation of pacifism as a logical 
and ethical means of combatting the impending evils of war and 
With a humanitarian, long-time view, the author pre- 
sents the position of non-violence as the effective and Christian answer 
to international war as well as class-struggle. 
violence will work in the unstable future facing the world today is 


How and why non- 


historical examples and careful 
war, the Christian attitude toward 
better world, this book is invalu- 


$2.00 
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cerned with a study of an analysis 
of Dr. Robert Eisler’s volume, T7'he 
Messiah Jesus and John the Baptist. 
In this volume Dr. Eisler attempted 
to prove that Jesus actually did foment 
revolution and, hence, his execution 
was the normal thing. To prove his con- 
tention Dr. Eisler finds it necessary 
to believe that the early Christians de- 
liberately changed the text of certain 
works of Josephus. Mr. Morison con- 
cludes that Dr. Eisler does not prove 
his case and assures us that the gospel 
story of the death of Jesus can be 
trusted. That death, insists this au- 
thor, was sacrificial and in no sense 
revolutionary. 

The study which Mr. Morison makes 
includes a great deal which normally 
falls in the field of archaeology and 
the volume is replete with illustrations, 
from photographs, which will add to 
one’s understanding of the Holy Land. 
The study of the various aqueducts 
takes many pages and is very much 
worth while. 

W. 4H. L. 


They Did Something About It by Rob- 
ert M. Bartlett. Association Press. 146 
pages. $1.25. 

This is the third in a series of suc- 
cess stories by the pastor of the First 
Church of Christ at Longmeadow, Mas- 
sachusetts. In former years of travel 
as a teacher and missionary in the Far 
East he has interviewed leaders of 
thought and action. The ten men and 
women in this volume who “did some- 
thing about it” are Charles Franklin 
Kettering, Richard E. Byrd, Edouard 
Benes, Jawaharlal Nehru, Louis Dem- 
bitz Brandeis. Marv McLeod Bethune, 
Thomas Mann, Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek, Chevalier Jackson and Margaret 
Sanger. As much as possible the au- 
thor arranges his material so that the 
persons’ treated tell their own stories 
in their own words. While these ten 
life stories have special value for young 
people readers of all ages will find them 
inspirational. rif. 


Where My Caravan Has Rested by 
Burris Jenkins. Willett, Clark & Com- 
pany. 241 pages. $2.00. 


Early in November, 1939, Dr. Jenkins’ 
great Linwood Church in Kansas City 
was destroyed by fire. Writing to a 
friend he said: “You want to know how 
I felt? All right. As I watched that 
fire I thought maybe this is the Al- 
mighty telling me it is time to stop, 
to retire, to take it easy while I sat 
back in carpet slippers and advised 
some young fellow how to rebuild. Then 
I knew that could not be it. On the con- 
trary he must be saying to me, if he 
was saying anything, ‘Get up, old hoss, 
and do some more trotting.’ Actually 
those are the very thoughts that oc- 
curred to me that night and I think 
that is about the sum and substance 
of my thoughts even now. I can see 
that it would be impossible for any- 
body to reconstruct this church and 
this work without my active participa- 
tion, and that is something worth see- 
ing at three score and ten.” 


No better introduction could be given 
to the spirit of the man whose biogra- 
phy is the subject of this study. Burris 
Jenkins’ caravan may have rested at 
times but these rests were not of long 
duration. Resting is by no means char- 
acteristic of the minister of the Com- 
munity Church of Kansas City. Al- 
though he has been for more than 
thirty years one of Kansas City’s first 
citizens he has rested little in that 
time. As long as there is something 
to be done; as long as there is a fight 
to be in, Burris will be on hand. 

Here for the first time many of Bur- 
ris Jenkins’ friends will really discover 
the man they always thought they 
knew. Here will come to them some 
understanding of the ways in which a 
real Christian can wage successful war 
against “the world, the flesh (in the 
form of an incurable ailment which 
finally meant the amputation of a leg) 
and the devil.” Here is the vibrant, 
outspoken biography of a man who 
served faithfully and well as college 
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president, director of an institutional 
church and editor of a city daily. And 
did the two latter jobs at the same time. 
Yes, and guided the destiny of a re- 
ligious magazine on the side. The re- 
viewer still remembers the thrill of 
seeing his first book review and his 
first flight of poetic fancy appear in 
print in The Christian, published by 
Burris Jenkins. 

It remained for Edward Scribner 
Ames, a friend and contemporary of 
Burris Jenkins, to say the fitting word 
about the Kansas City firebrand; a 
word so trenchant it might well have 
been used as the colophon of this biog- 
raphy. Writing in The Scroll, the of- 
ficial publication of the liberal element 
of the disciples, Dr. Ames made this 
laconic announcement: “Dr. Jenkins’ 
great Linwood Church in Kansas City 
was destroyed by fire November 1. It 
would be just like him at seventy to 
build a bigger and a better one in spite 
of the fact that he already has one foot 
in the grave.” 

I. G. G. 


Paul, Man of Conflict by Donald 
Wayne Riddle. Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville. 244 pages. $2.00. 


My first reaction upon seeing this 
volume was, why another biography of 
Paul? The libraries are full of “lives” 
of the great apostle—why add another 
one? I had not read very much of 
the book, however, before realizing that 
Professor Riddle was not presenting his 
subject in any traditional manner. 
Rather was he approaching Paul from 
an entirely different point of view. 

In his preface the author tells us 
that typical biographies of Paul have 
been based upon the Acts of the Apos- 
tles and the Pauline epistles, without 
any attempt to differentiate between 
primary and secondary sources. But 
Professor Riddle doesn’t have very 
much faith in the historical accuracy 
of the Acts. It was written for a 
definite purpose, he asserts, and that 
was to show the rise and expansion of 
Christianity. References to Paul are 
therefore incidental to the main thesis 
of the book. Moreover, contends Rid- 
dle, it is not always possible to har- 
monize the chronology of Acts with the 
chronology of the epistles. For that 
reason he casts Acts aside altogether 
as an unreliable secondary source and 
bases all of his findings on the primary 
sources of Paul’s personal and pastoral 
letters. This is indeed a fresh ap- 
proach to the subject. 

On the whole, the biographer is quite 
sympathetic toward his subject, but it 
is no pretty picture of Paul that he 
paints for his readers. As the title 
of the book implies, he finds him to 
have been a “man of conflict.” In the 
chapter, “Paul, the Protagonist,” he 
shows that the great missionary had a 
difficult time not only in getting along 
with the Jews and the Roman authori- 
ties, but also with his fellow Chris- 
tians. He ws an exceedingly intoler- 
ant fellow. He had experienced an un- 
usual conversion from his old religious 
adherence to the Torah, and he in- 
sisted that every person who claimed 
to be a follower of the Nazarene should 
have the same experience. Riddle does 
not doubt the man’s sincerity but insists 
that his zeal impaired his judgment. 
Psychologically, in other words, the 
apostle was the victim of a maladjusted 











William Adams Brown, whose autobiography 
appears on another page 








personality, or—if you will—a fanatic, 
a crank. 

This is a book which will probably 
produce a great deal of controversy in 
academic circles. The author over- 
throws many cherished theories and 
pet adherences. However, he has suc- 
ceeded in presenting a picture of Paul 
which has been denied us heretofore, 
and for that we thank him. 

yt ee 


Theology 
Religion for Free Minds by Julius 


Seelye Bixler. Harper & Brothers. 247 | 


pages. $2.50. 

It seems that the author, who is pro- 
fessor of theology at Harvard, feels 
called to write this book because of 
the general retreat from liberalism 
which has as one of its causes or symp- 
toms the advance of Barthian theology 


into American thinking. Of the crisis | 


theology he says, “I have not been able 


to see anything in their theology but a | 


hindrance to the honest seeker for re- 
ligious truth. The increasing popu- 
larity of their ideas in this country is 
one of the many evidences that we are 
in the midst of a revival of the wrong 
type of religion.” The problem of the 
religious man is two-fold. He must find 
an object of loyalty which is worthy 
of his complete devotion, and he must 
show that this object has a real and 
not only an imagined existence. Liberal 
religion, as contrasted to religion of 
authority and tradition, is one which 
offers the free man beliefs suited to 
his creative abilities. 

After a chapter devoted to two 
neglected aspects of religious liberal- 
ism: dualism and process, he proceeds 
to discuss in very illuminating chap- 
ter the turn of the tide toward unrea- 
son. In psychology this trend is ex- 
pressed in behaviorism and its fruits, 
in theology in Barthianism. The theol- 
ogy of Barth, he says, comes at a time 
when men need the light of reason, but 
instead of aiding them it makes the 
problem harder, and in a time when a 
harmonious understanding is needed its 
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Modern Man 


and the Cross 
by JOHN C. SCHROEDER 


A vigorous and deeply thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the enduring symbol of the 
Christian religion. In its uncompromis- 
ing realism the author sees our bul- 
wark of faith. $1.50 


-Forthe Healing 
of the Nations 
by HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


A searching, graphic, first-hand picture 
of Christian missions at work in China, 
Japan, India, Bali and the islands of 
the Pacific—an inspiring record of the 
effectiveness of Christianity in the mod- 
ern world. $1.00 


How Character 


Develops 


by FRITZ KUNKEL and 
ROY E. DICKERSON 


The attainment of a sound, healthy per- 
sonality is clearly explained by inter- 
nationally-known psychologists in a 
volume concerned primarily with 
everyday problems. $2.50 


The Book of 


Revelation 
by ERNEST F. SCOTT 


“A master scholar in the New Testa- 
ment field—makes the book pulse with 
meaning as a great tract for our own 
times.” Religious Book Club Bulletin. 
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protagonists strike a controversial note. 

William James is then brought for- 
ward as the great American exponent 
of liberalism. James, while a great 
liberal himself, shows that liberalism 
means not hesitating vacillation but 
decisive action. Liberalism of this type 
shows the need of supplementing reason 
with faith. The contribution of San- 
tayana is an appreciation and under- 
standing of the place of beauty in life. 
For Dewey the social good is the end 
of life and the goal of all action. Royce 
emphasizes the final authority of mind 
where values are concerned. Viewed 
together we see that each of these 
thinkers reveals an instability in his 
own point of view, from which our au- 
thor draws the conclusion that a satis- 
factory belief can be grounded only 
upon the idea of a religious dualism. 
If God consciously willed the world as 
it is, he says, then his will is not moral 
as we understand the term. If he 
planned to satisfy our sense of justice 
he failed. We can only think of God 
as caught in the same dualistic tension 





which has caught us and feeling it more | 


keenly than we do because the frustra- 
tion is greater in his case than ours. 


“The essential characteristic of good- | 


ness is that it may be thwarted.” 
Although no mention is made of 
Brightman it is readily seen that this 
idea is essentially the same as the Bos- 
ton theologian’s theory of a limited 
God. Your reviewer cannot help but 
feel that Professor Bixler has made his 
case. He goes on to say that because 
of this limitation the character of God 
is not unlike our own. Liberal religion 
can be effective even though it recog- 
nizes that it has not reached the ulti- 
mate answers. The values of life lie 
in living and we say with Carlyle that 
the only reward asked by the brave 
man is the chance to do his work. 
This reviewer is led to the conclusion 
that this is a very significant book. 
It is not one that will be accepted by 
all and undoubtedly it will arouse 
differences of opinion among liberal 
theologians. It is not easy reading, 
but it is well written. The minister 
or student who appreciates grasping 
some of the little-emphasized philo- 
sophical grounds of liberalism will find 
the serious study of this volume reward- 
ing. C. W. B. 


Why I Believe in God and Immor- 
tality by George S. Foster, M.D. Flem- 
ing H. Revell. 128 pages. $1.25. 


This is a straight forward story of 
the faith of a physician who from his 
knowledge of the Bible, his reasoning 
mind, his observation of the natural 
world looks beyond the limits of this 
life to see God in the affairs of man 
and the immortality of the soul. He 
sees the first cause as God and knows 
that no other could produce such a 
wonderful place. 

He modestly says, “After thirty-five 
years of medical practice in preparing 
this book I am simply putting into 
print my own personal convictions. I 
have enjoyed doing this for two rea- 
sons: first, because these convictions 
run parallel with a scientific training; 
secondly, overheard expressions as to 
faith, dropped along the pathway of 
life, have convinced me that there are 
those who might not be harmed by 
reading this little message.” The book 
is well written and will be helpful to 
those who read it. T.B.R. 
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| pable preacher in these lectures. 


The Church 


Protestantism’s Challenge by Conrad 
H. Moehlman. Harper & Brothers. 271 
pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Moehlman has the ability to write 
a book from an historical point of view 
that seems exceedingly relevant to con- 
temporary church problems. He quotes 
widely from many sources throughout 
the book, particularly the New Testa- 
ment. A reader of more conservative 
point of view will not always agree 
with the conclusions he draws from 
these quotations, but one will not put 
the book down before doing some 
serious thinking. 

If any criticism is made of the book 
it can be done only on the basis of too 
much massing of materials. Any other 
author with less material on hand would 
probably have written a book on the 
material contained in a single chapter 
of this volume. Dr. Moehlman studies 


| the underlying causes for the unfortu- 


nate divisions within Protestantism, 


' such as the sacraments, creeds, apos- 


tolic succession, and Jesus’ concept of 
the “Church.” 

The concluding chapter, “What Now 
Protestantism ?,” contains the heart of 
the book. The author shows what his- 


| torical data and method have done to 


reveal “what Jesus thought of God, 
of man, of the better community.” He 
believes that Jesus put down no defi- 
nite program of human relations. Such 
a program would not have survived 
the breakdown of the Graeco-Roman 
civilization. The author states that the 
essence of Jesus’ life is contained in his 
ethical concepts of love, purity, hu- 


mility and heroism. 


A fair reading of this book will cause 
many a man to look to the historical 
foundations beneath his _ particular 
branch of Protestantism. It may be 
considered a contribution toward church 
unity. No unity can be affected until 
men are fully aware of the historical 
reasons for the original divisions. 

F. W. Y. 


Remaking Life by Albert W. Beaven. 
Cokesbury Press. 237 pages. $2.00. 

This book contains the Cole lectures, 
delivered by the author in April, 1939. 
Dr. Beaven attempts to show that there 
are powers and forces in the modern 
church, if rightly used, that can redeem 
individuals and set them free from all 
the anti-Christian elements of modern 
society. 

The author found it necessary to 
explain in his preface that since the 


| book went to press before the merger 
| of Naziism and Communism, they can- 
| not now be looked upon as rival faiths. 


At any rate, probably too much stress 
has already been put upon these theor- 
ies of government as rivals of Chris- 
tianity. Evil has a way of being self- 


| destructive. 


One has the feeling that Dr. Beaven 
remains essentially an earnest and ca- 
He 


has rather remarkable facilities for 


| talking to “two generations” at the 
| same time. 
| gelism is a most effective bridge be- 
| tween the conservative and the liberal 


His treatment of evan- 


appeal; and that is a worthy contribu- 
tion to this age. 

The purpose of the book is to empha- 
size the “both-and” aspect of the re- 
ligious life. Conversion is the initial 
step. But the process of redemption 
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goes on in progressive steps toward 
the Jesus’ way of life. The author 
says: “The church must find its way 
to claim for God the devotion of life 
and glad allegiance of will which are 
central forces in remaking life.” Few 
will disagree with Dr. Beaven’s diag- 
nosis. The method whereby individual 
life can be brought under the will of 
God is the thing which bothers the 
average minister. How to make God 
central in very “uncentral” lives is a 
terrific problem in our generation. The 
book is especially recommended to those 
who are attempting to rethink the basis 
of their appeal to an unredeemed so- 
ciety. F. W. Y. 


The Sacrament of Reunion by Cyril 
Charles Richardson. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 120 pages. $1.25. 

One of the most pertinent issues in 
the world of religion today is the pro- 
posed concordat between the Presbyter- 
ian and the Protestant Episcopal 
churches in this country and the solemn 
declaration of both groups that it is 
their purpose to achieve an eventual 
organic union. However, there has been 
quite a bit of opposition by certain 
individuals in each denomination both 
to the concordat and to any proposition 
which would unite these branches of 
Protestantism. Much has been written 
in religious periodicals by leaders of 
both schools of thought, but there has 
been a strange paucity of dispassionate 
analyses of the essential elements in- 
volved in the union. 


Professor Richardson’s new book sup- 
plies that defect. It is as fair and just 
a treatment of the subject as one could 
possibly envisage. Himself an Episco- 
palian and a member of the Diocese of 
New Hampshire, Professor Richardson 
approaches the subject from the point 
of view of its historical background, 
thereby avoiding many of the misun- 
derstandings and false assumptions to 
which so many other writers on the 
subject have been addicted. The author 
shows himself to be equally familiar 
with the doctrinal standards of the 
Presbyterian Church and his own de- 
nomination, quoting frequently from 
the Westminster Confession of Faith 
and the Constitution of the former body, 
as well as from the Book of Common 
Prayer and the Offices of Instruction 
of the latter group. 

One of the praiseworthy character- 
istics of this volume is the author’s 
unusual sympathy for extreme tenden- 
cies of belief in both groups. He shows 
the historical basis, for example, for a 
rigid aeceptance of the doctrine of 
apostolic succession. In the same chap- 
ter, however, he sets forth cogent rea- 
sons for a rejection of this belief. 
There is no attempt to ridicule any 
theological postulate or no effort to 
avoid any real issues. Although the 
author is a strong believer in the pro- 
posed concordat, he is not unmindful 
of the difficulties involved and the ob- 
stacles to be overcome. One of the very 
helpful sections of the book is the por- 
tion dealing with the things believed in 
common by the two denominations and 
the things which might be undertaken 
in common. 

The author is assistant professor 
of church history at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and also author of 
The Church Through the Centuries. 
Tek 





Preachers and Preaching 


The Pastor in Action by Ambrose 
Moody Bailey. Round Table Press, 
Incorporated. 180 pages. $1.75. 

It has long been the contention of 
this reviewer that the book in pastoral 
theology remains to be written. Al- 
though certain segments of the field 
have been well covered by Sperry, At- 
kins, Cushman, Palmer, Cashman, Pat- 
ton and others, and with all due credit 


to Dr. William H. Leach’s excellent 
manual, The Making of the Minister, 
a really comprehensive book in the field 


is not to be found unless one goes back 
to Broadus, or Gladden, or Vanosterzee 
and much water has gone over the mill 
since these first saw print. 

Dr. Bailey, author of that valuable 
volume, Stand Up and Preach, has 
again given us a book which is easily 
read and contains many valuable sug- 
gestions for the minister. But, in all 
fairness, it must be classed among the 
books which show only in part the work 
of the minister. 

It is, nevertheless, a book which any 
minister will-do well to read. Dr. 
Bailey has chosen a style which can 
best be described as friendly and con- 
versational. Having taken his reader 
into the privacy of his study he opens 
his mind and heart in a sincere testi- 
mony of the why and how of the min- 
istry. At the end of the session the 
fledgling cleric will come forth with a 
newer understanding of the profession 
which he has chosen and the older min- 
ister will in turn, comparing the 
writer’s experiences with his own, go 
forth with a renewed determination to 
do his job better in the years to come. 

Again, let credit be given to Dr. 
Bailey for his thoughtfulness in includ- 
ing a bibliography of other books in the 
field. With this guidance the reader 
may pursue the subject further at his 


leisure. 
I. G. G. 


Sermons on the Inner Life by Charles 
Herman Heimsath. Cokesbury Press. 
168 pages. $1.50. 

The reviewer finds himself thinking 
of the author of this book as Charlie 
Heimsath, a classmate at Yale Divinity 
School rather than as the Rev. Charles 
Herman Heimsath, D.D., minister of 
the great First Baptist Church at Evan- 
ston, Illinois. Yet that is where he is 
and doing an excellent job in that com- 
manding and demanding pulpit. 

This is not Dr. Heimsath’s first book 
and let us sincerely hope that it will 
not be his last. One finds many quota- 
tions from Dean Brown of Yale and 
indeed a certain quality reminiscent of 
the dean’s books. The classroom influ- 
ence of the dean has in this case carried 
on out into the pulpit, a thing for which 
one will do well to give thanks. But 
this is not to say that Dr. Heimsath has 
sought to reproduce the dean’s style. 
No, indeed! He has developed a style 
of his own which other ministers will 
do well to study. His sermons display 
a clarity which makes one wonder why 
“he did not think of that” but which 
amazes him when he tries to repro- 
duce it. 

The author has sixteen sermons deal- 
ing with “the power and serenity of 
the God-filled life,” any one of which 
could be singled out for commendation. 
However, in ail fairness attention 
should be called to the one entitled “A 
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City Man Finds God.” Here is a ser- 
mon which needs to be listed with the 
poems of Carl Sandburg, Walt Whit- 
man and Raymond Kerensky as an ex- 
ample of the way in which one man has 
discovered and interpreted the spiritual 
values of a great city. It is a lyric 
psalm for a machine age. 
I. G.G. 


Lamplight: Illustrations and Quota- 
tions for Pulpit, Platform and Forum 
by Perry J. Stackhouse, D.D. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 253 pages. 
$2.00. 

Let the Bible Help You compiled by 
George Perry Dixon. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 192 pages. $1.50. 

Every minister who preaches regu- 
larly has a potential copy of this first 
beok in his sermon barrel, but not many 
have taken the pains to delve it out as 
has Dr. Stackhouse. From his writings, 
his pulpit utterances, and his extensive 
reading the minister of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Chicago—Chicago’s 
finest example of gothic architecture— 
has compiled a rich, new source of il- 
lustrative material which will be valu- 
able for reference to the busy preacher 
or public speaker. Many of the quota- 
tions given are more than illustrations. 
Those with a penchant for the Robert- 
sonian technique in sermonizing will 
find many a sermon outline within the 
pages of this book. 

One real lack in the volume, which it 
is to be hoped will be remedied in fur- 
ther editions, is that there is no cross- 
reference index of the _ illustrations 
given. Such an index at the close of 
the volume would be of real value. 

The volume compiled by George 
Perry Dixon is akin to the one by Dr. 
Stackhouse but is more definitely for 
the lay reader. Within the compass 
of less than 200 pages he has succeeded 
in compressing 1,500 scripture selec- 
tions to which one may turn for help 
when troubled, poor, lonesome or un- 
happy. Every verse is printed in full 
as it appears in the Bible. 

Much is to be said for the format of 
the book. Although only 5x7 inches— 
just right to fit the hand or pocket— 
it is excellently printed and arranged. 
It will make an excellent gift book. 
Copies thoughtfully distributed will en- 
rich any congregation. I. G. G. 


From Whence Cometh My Help by 
Boynton Merrill. Harper & Brothers. 
127 pages. $1.25. 


Out of ten years of preaching, Boyn- 


ton Merrill, now pastor of the Second 


Church, West Newton, Massachusetts, 
takes fifty sermons and presents them 
in this small bock of 127 pages. Fifty 
sermons to that many pages brings the 
average sermon to about two and a half 
pages. That means in time about ten 
minutes. Terse as they are they quit 
before one wishes them: to. As some 
doctor has said if one rises from the 
table with an appetite he will never sit 
down without one. The same is capital 
psychology in giving spiritual diet. The 
thoughts of the book stimulate the 
heart and mind to cleaner, better think- 
ing and are, therefore, helpful to lay 
readers and to ministers seeking ser- 
mon hearts for their sermons. 


Religious Education 


Later Episcopal Sunday Schools by 
the Reverend Clifton H. Brewer. More- 
house-Gorham Company. 197 pages. 
$1.50. 


Dr. Brewer sometime ago wrote the 
history of the early Episcopal Sunday 
Schools. This volume follows and com- 
pletes the history. However, each vol- 
ume is a separate unit by itself. This 
little volume begins with the Sunday 
School of 1865 and continues to the 
present time. Since the instruction of 
the youth in the Episcopal church has 
always been of the most intelligent 
type this volume while it is written for 
churchmen of the Episcopal church is 
very useful for members of other 
branches of Protestantism. 

The first two chapters consider the 
problems of organization of the Sun- 
day school. This is followed by a dis- 
cussion of the ways by which interest is 
stimulated and maintained. This very 
instructive chapter has universal appeal 
to any layman or minister interested 
in seeking better methods of keeping 
enthusiasm. Several chapters make an 
analysis of the problem of teaching as 
well as the selection of the teacher. An 
interesting summary is given by the 
author of the lesson manuals and sys- 


tems of instruction employed in that 
church. Perhaps one of the best chap- 
ters judged on basis of information and 
interest is the last chapter on litera- 
ture for home reading. For it is here 
that many of our Protestant Sunday 
schools have failed in providing stimu- 
lating material which can be read be- 
tween Sunday classes. 

This volume will be of value both to 
the minister or layman of any denomi- 
nation who would like to see the meth- 
ods employed by the Episcopal church 
in its conduct of the a — 


The Bible 


The Key to the Psalms by Sylves- 
ter Vernon Williams. Chapman and 
Grimes, Incorporated. 151 pages. $1.25. 

This is a book on the psalms written 
primarily for devotional purposes. 
Many will perhaps find suggestive ma- 
terial for worship services during Lent. 
The author gives a short commentary 
on each psalm explaining its historical 
significance to Judaism. He also gives 
the spiritual interpretation which will 
be helpful in revealing further truths 
in the world’s greatest devotional lit- 
erature. There is also a statement 
showing how the various psalms were 
used in history. Of the second psalm 
for instance, the author says: “This 
psalm called the people to the first 
Crusade. It was sung at the siege of 
Jerusalem.” 

The writer divides the psalms into a 
definite framework of five books. 1. 
Psalms of David’s Early and Middle 
Life (1-41). 2. Psalms of David’s Later 
Life (42-72). 3. National Odes (73-89). 
4. God Is King (90-105). 5. The Hymn 
Book of the Second Temple (107-150). 
Probably not all writers on the psalms 
would agree with the author’s claim to 
“a new and historical viewpoint of the 
psalms.” It adequately fulfills the au- 
thor’s purpose in furnishing a guide 
for devotional services and private 
meditations. 

F. W. Y. 
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can be transformed into rich, colorful designs. Easily 
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REINSTATEMENT PROVISIONS 
FOR GERMAN PASTORS 


London—Conditions under which de- | 


posed German pastors may be rein- 
stated in their pulpits have recently 


been drawn up by the Reich, according 
to the Evangelische Pressedienst of 
Zurich. 


Pastors who agree to cooperate with- | 


in the structure of the church, it is said, 
will be allowed, considering the serious- 
ness of the times and in the spirit of 
reconciliation, to return to their posts. 











FE} AMPLIFIED TOWER CHIMES 
THE FINEST GOOD-WILL BUILDER FOR ANY CHURCH 


-@ Qe oe 
Organ or voices einplified through tower 
Automatically operated chimes and recorded music 
Automatic Westminster melody and time strike 
Recorded chimes and music—Complete special sound systems 
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Charles Jack Manufacturing Corp. 
Department C-1, 27 East Philadelphia Street York, Pennsylvania 














The Matthew Henry Revival MONEY HELP ASSURED—— 


HE revival of interest in Matthew 

Henry’s Commentary on the Bible 

is a bright spot on the Christian 
horizon today. The thousands of minis- 
ters, Christian workers, Bible students, 
and lay Christians are turning again 
to Matthew Henry for exposition of 
the Scripture and spiritual interpreta- 
tion is a good omen. Originally issued 
over 200 years ago, this commentator 
shines today clear above the critical 
discussion that has disturbed, if not 
shaken, the faith of many Christians, 
and it has been commented recently 
that when Matthew Henry is used so 
widely there is bound to be a marked 
return to the Evangelical faith. 

Dr. Hugh Thomson Kerr of Pitts- 
burgh said in a recent editorial: “The 
publication of a new edition of Matthew 
Henry is an event of real significance 
in the realm of religious literature. 
There was a time when preachers 
smiled when Matthew Henry was men- 
tioned. Dr. Matthew Brown Riddle 
used to put his forefinger beside his 
nose and say: ‘Matthew Henry always 
is interesting because he gets more out 
of the text than there is in it.’ Exactly, 
because Matthew Henry had insight 
and imagination and a flare for the 
things of the Spirit. 

“Henry Drummond used to say: ‘It 
is the business of the preacher not to 
prove things but to make people see 
things.’ What a genius Matthew Henry 
had for making people see things. ‘The 
way to heaven is very fitly compared 
to a needle’s eye which is hard to hit 
and hard to get through.’ ‘A rich man 
is fitly compared to a camel, a beast 
of burden, for he has riches, as a camel 
has his load; he carries it but it is an- 
other’s; he has it from others, spends 
it for others and must shortly leave it 
to others.’ Commenting upon the im- 
portunate neighbor he says: ‘We pre- 
vail with men because they are dis- 
pleased with it, but with God because 


*Secretary, Fleming H. Revell Company. 





BY OUR POPULAR 
DIME BOOKLETS 
. 

A simple and success- 
ful method of collect- 
ing One dollar, Two 


By William H. Wooster* 


he is pleased with it.’ In interpreting 
the Genesis story he says that ‘the 
woman was made out of a rib of the 











side of Adam; not made out of his YO —— Pan dollars 
head to rule over him, nor out of his | | tl NO priest ve Paty 
feet to be trampled upon by him, but “A Convenient, Inexpensive 
out of his side to be equal with him, ~J o 
under his arm to be protected and near Successful in Thousands of Churches 
his heart to be beloved.’ and kindred organizations. 
2 Sd 

“You will find Latin and Greek and 
Hebrew in Matthew Henry but his dis- Let Them — For You 
tinction lies in his spiritual insight and Samples on Request. 


his common sense. We cannot get along GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 


without other commentaries, more 20h Brenden ee New York 
modern, and more scholarly, neither can - 
; 5 fl t Church & Sunday School Supplies 
we get along without the imaginative Since 1848 
genius that makes old things new. 

















“One of the great preachers of Scot- 
land, and that means one of the great 
preachers of the world, told me in a 
moment of confidence that the two 
books which best fed his homeletic and 


sermon-loving mind were Young’s l Manufacturers of 
cordance to the Bible and Matthe PRONZE MEMOR- 
Gamer nee to the Bible and Matthew DAL TABLETS. 
Henry’s Commentary. I can under- PLAQUES, DOOR 
stand that. Both of them are treasure- be eS g 


houses where seed is stored.” | “ARCHITECTURAL 
BRONZE & ALUMINUM 








MEN’S GROUP URGES COMMON 


AINS’ | CORPORATION 
FRONT AGAINST INTOLERANCE ‘init Salted Heenes 
Buffalo—A plan to group all believers Chicago, Ilinois 


in God, regardless of creed, in a com- @ Sketches Submitted Without Charve © 


mon front against the proponents of in- 
tolerance was discussed here at an in- 


terfaith forum sponsored by the Men’s m 
Club of Westminster Presbyterian fi 
Church. 


The BEST of THEIR KIND 








The forum urged that practical 
studies be made of the claims and prac- 
tices of other religions and suggested a 
wide use of Buffalo’s new slogan—the 
City of Good Neighbors. 


Supreme Court Justice Samuel J. 
Harris pointed out that “we need the 


character of Catholicism, the modernity Mc. CARTHY or SIMON INC. 


and virility of Protestantism, and the 


erudition and dignity of Judaism.” im 7-9 WEST 36.51. “NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Preach Tithing Through Pictures 


A new syndicated service will help build up the sense of 
stewardship in your church and will increase church giving. 


FEW days ago we had the privi- 

lege of looking over some of the 

new pictorial bulletins which are 
being issued by R. R. Yelderman of 
Denton, Texas. The illustrations are so 
effective and the plan so simple that we 
suggested to Mr. Yelderman that he 
get the story of these bulletins before 
the readers of Church Management. 


Mr. Yelderman admits that he got 
the idea from Life. If pictures inter- 
est readers and advertisers why 
wouldn’t they interest Christians. To 
date he has worked out twelve powerful 
stewardship lessons, told in pictures, 
augmented by scripture texts and 
pointed references. 


What These Picture Bulietins Are 
The tithing bulletins are a series of 
twelve powerful lessons in tithing, each 
told in pictures. They are lithographed 
on one side of an 8% by 11 heavy 
weight No. 24 Hammermill sheet. The 
other side is left blank for the local 
church to print or mimeograph its wor- 
ship programs and announcements. Take 
a peep at bulletin No. 4. On one side 
is a picture of a lovely bride; on the 
opposite side is a picture of a horrible 
old beggar. The simple question is 
asked, “How do we treat the church 
which is the bride of Christ? Like a 


bride, or like a beggar?” That one 
simple lesson in two contrasting pic- 
tures, plus a few scripture references, 
says more than a whole hour of verbal 
preaching. 

The series has been carefully worked 
out, so that any pastor can start using 
them any Sunday of the year. They 
reach not only those members present 
for twelve consecutive Sundays, but 
they also, through the mail, reach every 
member on the church roll: the active 
ones and the inactive members. 


Dr. P. H. Welshimer, pastor of the 
largest Christian Church (Disciple) in 
America, Canton, Ohio, says: “I have 
looked over these picture bulletins care- 
fully. They are suggestive and help- 
ful.” 


George W. Buckner, editor of 
World Call, Indianapolis, says: “I have 
looked over your stewardship picture 
bulletins. Many churches will find these 
picture bulletins helpful.” 

J. B. Holmes, Ft. Worth, Texas (sev- 
enteen years secretary of Texas Chris- 
tian Churches), says: “I consider these 
stewardship picture bulletins the great- 
est contribution ever made toward the 
teaching of tithing in the American 
churches.” 

Arthur A. Everts, layman, Dallas, 














I Pledge by H. L. Williams 


book. 


Price—35c 
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CHURCH MONEY 


DRAMATIC — SUCCESSFUL — EASY TO PRODUCE 
including 


Dramatizing the Financial Appeal by Eugene Dinsmore Dolloff 
I’m From the Church by Floyd H. Andrus 


First Things First by Charles F. Banning 

No Funeral Today by Arthur L. Rice 

Plate Passing in Reverse by Willis J. Loar 
Great Is the Chest of Joash by William S. Mitchell 
The Pageant of King Joash by Ben Morris Ridpath 


All these now available in new paper bound 
Eight plays for the price of one. 


Chureh Management 
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Texas (ex-president American Jewel- 
ers’ Association), says: “These stew- 
ardship picture bulletins are among the 
most interesting and helpful things I 
have seen in a long time. They should 
bring a spiritual and a financial bless- 
ing to every church that uses them.” 


Patrick Henry, state secretary of 
Texas Christian Churches, Ft. Worth, 
Texas, says: “I consider these tithing 
bulletins the finest thing I ever saw. 
Our society will make for you colored 
slides of them free of cost, if we can 
get you to deliver these picture lectures 
to our various conventions.” 


Good Time to Start Using Them 


Now is a good time to start using 
them. They will accomplish two great 
things for your church: First, enable 
your church to avoid the financial sum- 
mer slump, and second, they will pre- 
pare your people thoroughly for your 
coming every member canvass in the 
fall. 

The stewardship picture bulletins 
come in a series for twelve Sundays. 
The cost is a mere trifle. For com- 
plete details, prices, samples, etc., mail 
15 cents in stamps to the All Church 
Supply Company, 604 West Sycamore, 
Denton, Texas. 

An advertisement of these bulletins 
appears on page 407 of this issue. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

The Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc. of 50 
West 15th Street, New York, designers 
and craftsmen in stained glass and 
church memorials, announce their re- 
moval to their new studio building at 
50 East 13th Street, Paterson, New 
Jersey. Their increased floor space and 
an ideal layout afford more efficient 
and economical production. One of the 
largest studio windows in the country, 
measuring 14 feet wide by 24 feet high, 
has been installed. This is exposed to a 
perfectly unobstructed north light for 
the execution of windows up to Cathe- 
dral proportions. Here the finished win- 
dow may be viewed just as it would 
be installed in the church. In the new 
building also, a miniature chapel com- 
pletely equipped with all artistic fur- 
nishings, has been constructed, and all 
the clergy and laymen are invited to 
visit us. 

New York headquarters and display 
offices are maintained at 175 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 











Psychical Research 
Its Value for the Minister 
in the May Issue of 


Church Management 
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Concentration Camps for Ameriea? 


HE following appraisal of the anti- 
alien bills now before the Federal 
Congress is taken from Informa- 

tion Service, a publication of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. We believe that every reader 
will appreciate the danger of this kind 
of repressive legend which has grown 
out of our war scare. 

Anti-Alien Bills 

“Probably never before have there 
been so many anti-alien bills before 
the Congress. Whether the war and 
foreign propaganda in this country are 
responsible or not, three of the most 
important of these bills passed the 
House during the first session of the 
current Congress. 

“The Dempsey Bill (H. R. 4860) 
passed the House March 23, 1939, with 
very little consideration, and is now 
before the Senate Immigration Com- 
mittee. A subcommittee consisting of 
Senators James H. Hughes, of Dela- 
ware; Charles O. Andrews, of Florida, 
and Warren R. Austin, of Vermont, had 
a hearing at the end of the last session 
at which the proponents testified. A 
hearing for the opposition was set for 
February 21. This bill would manda- 
torily deport any alien who believes 
in or advocates any change in the 
American form of government. All 
aliens would become by this vague and 
loose phrase subject to deportation for 
mere opinion. 

“On May 5 the so-called Hobbs bill 
(H. R. 5643) passed the House by a 
vote of 288 to 61. It provides that 
aliens deportable as criminal, pro- 
curers, narcotic violators, anarchists 
and like classes whose native countries 
refuse to give passports permitting 
them to return shall be confined in- 
definitely in some place of detention, 
although not at hard labor. The op- 
ponents of this measure claim that it 
actually would set up something corres- 
ponding to concentration camps, and 
that it would virtually mean life im- 
prisonment. The proponents deny that 
these places of internment would be 
concentration camps, and insist that 
such criminals should not be in the 
anomalous situation of being ordered 
to be deported but not actually de- 
ported, because of refusal of their na- 
tive countries to receive them. The 
bill was reported favorably from the 
Senate Judiciary Committee and is now 
n the Senate Unanimous Consent 
Calendar. So far, consent has not been 
btained. 

“The Smith Bill (H. R. 5138) passed 
the House on July 29, by a vote of 272 


to 48. Certain sections of this bill pro- 
vide for the punishment of anyone, 
citizen or alien, who attempts to inter- 
fere with the discipline of the Army 
or Navy or advocates the overthrow of 
the United States by force or violence. 
Advocacy would include the publication 
or distribution of any document con- 
taining such a doctrine. The bill also 
adds five new classes of aliens to the 
present groups subject to deportation. 
These include aliens who help smuggle 
other aliens into this country know- 
ingly and for gain, aliens who admit 
in writing the commission of espion- 
age or sabotage for a foreign govern- 
ment, aliens who violate any of our 
narcotic laws, those who illegally pass 
or carry certain kinds of firearms, and 
those who are sentenced to imprison- 
ment for one year or more because of 
conviction in this country of a felony 
involving moral turpitude committed at 
any time after entry (instead of with- 
in five years after entry as the law 
now requires). This new classification 
is not retroactive, nor can it be des- 
cribed accurately as “anti-alien.” The 
bill also provides for the fingerprinting 
of all aliens seeking to enter the 
United States before immigration visas 
are granted. 

“The Supreme Court decided in the 
Strecker case that an alien may not be 
deported as a member of an organiza- 


tion which advocates the overthrow of 


the government unless he is a member 
at the time the deportation proceeding 
is instituted. The Smith bill would make 
it possible to deport an alien on ac- 
count of membership in such organiza- 
tions, no matter of how short duration, 
no matter when the membership was 
held, and irrespective of whether or not 
it has ceased. This provision might 
work hardship on a young immigrant 
who joins a club not knowing its char- 
acter. later learns that it is an organi- 
zation subversive in its aims, and then 
leaves it. 

“This bill was reported out of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee on August 
5, but has been recommitted. 

“The Starnes Bill (H. R. 6724), which 
passed the House in the spring of 1939, 
also passed the Senate with certain 
amendments on January 8, and is still 
in conference. It provides for the de- 
portation of any alien who has admitted 
in writing that he has engaged in or 
been convicted of espionage or sabo- 
tage for a foreign government, or has 
been convicted of a violation of any 
of the narcotic laws. or has been com- 
mitted to an institution as a drug ad- 
dict. The Senate amended it to pro- 
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and more choral support than one of only 
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THUS it follows that one of 500 pipes for 
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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 








This famous pageant for Home and Foreign Missions was presented at the German Evengelical Protestant Church (Congregational), McKees- 
port, as a part of the Christmas program. The pageant, written by H. Augustine Smith, was directed by John F. C. Green, minister of the 


church, and Mrs. Green. 








vide for deportation of an alien who 
has been convicted of sabotage or es- 
pionage or has “voluntarily admitted” 
it in writing. The danger here is, of 
course, that it provides for deportation 
without conviction. 

“Senator Robert R. Reynolds of 
North Carolina in his bill (S. 409) now 
on the Senate Calendar would suspend 
all immigration for permanent resi- 
dence for five years and would register 
and fingerprint all aliens in the U. S. 

“Senator Tom Stewart of Tennessee 
has a bill (S. 2830) also on the Senate 
calendar, providing for the registration 
of aliens. Senator Rufus C. Holman 
or Oregon in S. Res. 168 seeks an ap- 
propriation of $10,000 for an investi- 
gation of ‘the extent to which aliens 
have been permitted to enter or remain 
in the United States in violation of the 
immigration laws.’ Some groups have 
opposed this as an unnecessary ‘fishing 
expedition.’ Others feel that it should 
not be opposed, on the ground that such 
an investigation would undoubtedly re- 
veal the fact that there is no basis for 
certain reports about laxity in enforce- 
ment of law by those responsible. 

“Many religious organizations are 
interested in special refugee legisla- 
tion. The Wagner-Rogers bill to ad- 
mit 20,000 refugee children outside the 
quota for two years was undoubtedly 
strongly supported. Seldom has such 
a weight of public opinion been mani- 


fested in public hearings. The bill, 
however, is still before the committees. 
The Senate Committee tried to amend 
the bill, to provide that the children 
should be included in the quota. The 
friends of the bill, including its spon- 
sor, Senator Robert F. Wagner of New 
York, would not accept the amendment. 





CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 
FOR CHILDREN 

The formation of the Children’s Cru- 
sade for Children, an educational cam- 
paign to be conducted among the thirty 
million children of the nation’s public, 
private and parochial schools from 
April 22-30, 1940, was announced by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher of Arlington, 
Vermont, prominent author and edu- 
cator, who is national chairman of the 
movement. Headquarters of the Cru- 
sade have been established in offices 
loaned by the Empire State Building, 
New York City. 

“The Crusade program was formu- 
lated,” Mrs. Fisher said, “after several 
months of study and consultation which 
produced enthusiastic assurances from 
educational leaders and practical school 
administrators in over thirty states, of 
their support in actively carrying it 
through.” 

“Developed in co-operation with 
America’s notable educators, authors, 
religious and civic leaders, the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade for Children has a two- 


fold purpose,” Mrs. Fisher declared; 

“First, to help our American chil- 
dren, through the tragic object lesson 
of what is going on in Europe and 
Asia, become more fully aware of the 
often unrecognized blessings they en- 
joy in this democratic land, and; 

“Second, to give our children attend- 
ing the grade and high schools of the 
United States, with a total enrollment 
of more than thirty millions, a chance 
to express in the old-fashioned decent 
American way their sympathy for the 
homeless war-stricken children in other 
lands. As an expression of the fellow- 
feeling of American children for chil- 
dren in other lands, the pupils in our 
schools will be asked to contribute as 
many pennies as they are years old or 
anything down to a cent.” 


SACRED AND SECULAR 

May I submit to you a new defi- 
nition of the sacred and the secular. 
The sacred is that which produces more 
abundant life; the secular is that which 
subtracts from the beauty, the glory, 
and the richness of life. There is a 
conflict between the sacred and the 
secular, but it is a conflict of values 
and not of empty forms. It is in the 
area of usage and practice rather than 
in the area of things. And thanks be 
unto God that in this struggle of re- 
alities and not of shadows there is no 
cause for despair, for our God is march- 
ing on. 
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HE banquet tables were arranged 

in tetragonal formation; stretching 

above them, as a part of the dec- 
oration, was a musical staff; the tables 
were decorated with flowers and can- 
dles. To the right of the speakers’ 
table sat the members of the Golden 
Circle Class, to the left the Home 
Builders, and directly opposite sat the 
Parents’ Class. It was the annual fel- 
lowship banquet of these three classes 
of Third Baptist Church, St. Louis, on 
which occasion those passing from one 
of these classes to another were to be 
recognized. 

This year there were five couples 
graduating from the Golden Circle to 
the Home Builders’ Class, and three 
couples from the Home Builders to 
the Parents’ Class. 

Qualification for membership in any 
of this group of classes is simply the 
possession of a marriage certificate! 
Membership in the respective classes 
is determined, however, not by the age 
or other personal qualifications of either 
husband or wife, but rather by the 
age of their first-born child. The 
Golden Circle Class, as the name sug- 
gests, is made up of newly-married 
couples, or young couples without chil- 
dren. As soon as that little third 
party enlarges the family circle, how- 
ever, the proud parents automatically 
become eligible for promotion to the 
Home Builders’ Class, where they are 
assured of a class home for the suc- 
ceeding six years, regardless of what- 
ever else may transpire in their family 
circle. When this first child celebrates 
his or her sixth birthday and patters 
away to kindergarten, mamma _ and 
daddy know that the time has come 
for them to be graduated into the Par- 
ents’ Class, where they will remain 
till this same child reaches the age of 


fifteen. If by that time the parents 
are not teaching somewhere in the 
church school, there are other classes 


waiting to receive them. 

This is the means which Third Church 
has adopted to take care of her young 
married couples, many of whom might 
otherwise find it very easy. especially 
orn the arrival of additional young re- 
sponsibilities, to withdraw from the 
church school and possibly be lost per- 
manently. 

This plan was introduced by the 
aggressive pastor, Dr. C. Oscar John- 
son, more than eight years ago when 
he came to St. Louis. The Golden 
Circle Class was organized first. Just 


as soon as members of this class be- 
came eligible, they became the nucleus 





The Parents Graduate 


By Arthur C. Kruer 


of the Home Builders. In like manner, 
more recently graduates from this 
class formed the Parents’ Class. In 
view of the fact that these classes have 
drawn as few people as possible from 
other classes in the school, the results 
of this new set-up have been very grati- 
fying, and the couples have carried on 
the work with a fine spirit of enthusi- 
asm. When father and mother are 
ready for the next step, they accept 
their certificate of graduation and pass 
on to the next class without a murmur; 
in fact they seem to look forward to 
the event. 

Being members of the same organiza- | 
tion enables husband and wife to par- 
ticipate more fully in class activities. 
When they plan a class social, for ex- 
ample, he does not need to wait to 
learn whether she has other plans, or 
vice versa; they settle that on the spot 


and the social committee can go for- | 


ward with its plans. 

If Helen walks in alone on a Sun- 
day morning some of the husbands 
immediately call out, “Where’s Harry ?” 
If the answer isn’t, “Oh, he’s looking 
for a place to park,” then Helen is at 
once impressed with her responsibility 
of accounting for Harry and of seeing 
to it that he is there the following 
Sunday. If he has a legitimate reason 


for being absent, like illness or being 


out of the city, Helen is there to give 
her first-hand report. Thus half the 
membership is in a position to look 
after the other half. Should both 
members of a family be absent, of 
course, the membership committee, a 
friend or a near neighbor gets busy. 
In families where there are children, 
the effort made to keep them regularly 
in the church school leaves still less 
occasion for the parents to be delin- 
quent; and it works both ways, the 
parents’ attendance assuring the chil- 
dren’s presence. 

Common problems, responsibilities, 
tasks and joys bind the members of 
each of these groups just a bit closer 
together than if they were in the usual 
type of class. 


sister said; they discover that down 
in the nursery, the cradle roll or be- 
ginners’ department their children soon 
form friendships which draw the par- 
ents even closer together. 

The same influence that keeps the 
parents attending also keeps them in- 
terested in the work of the class. The 
fact that John holds an office or is | 












hymnal unsurpas- 
sed in material, 
workmanship and 
contents. It has 


Quality that 


ATTRACTS 


Quality that 


SATISFIES 
Quality that 


LASTS 


Pree scat’ SERVICE 


Few if any hymnals equal it in size, qual- 
ity, completeness. No hymnal at so low a 
price approaches it in special features. 


“THE SERVICE HYMNAL” has full 
hymnal-size plates printed on high grade 
opaque paper; is bound with extra heavy 
binder’s board, reinforced “‘breaker”’ strip 
and headband; optional binding colors- 
seal brown or rich maroon cloth, one for 
church and one for “home” use; lacquered 
covers keep gold stamping tarnish-proof; 
the only ‘classified’ hymnal to be com- 
pletely orchestrated; the first American 
hymnal to contain ‘descants’ to many fa- 
miliar tunes; strong responsive reading 
section; fully indexed. 


MAIL COUPON 


Request and examine a sample copy. Prove 
its power to meet every religious need. See 
its beauty, quality and completeness. Then 
you will understand the growing popular- 
ity of this great hymnal. 480 Pages, 501 
Musical Numbers, 67 Responsive Readings, 
only $60.00 a hundred, not prepaid. 


@ Note: For smaller, all-purpose book, re- 
quest sample of “‘Devotional Hymns’; 


$40.00 a hundred, not prepaid. Bristol $25.00. 


HOPE PUBLISHING 


ESTABLISHED 18692 


only the best in song books KI | PANY 


5709-D West Lake Street 


Please send returnable samples of book(s) 
checked. 
] The Service Hymnal 





Chicago, Illinois 


) Devotional Hymns 
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experiences, and report what junior or | 
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6253 Mershon Street 
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particularly active makes it much easier also; at least, Martha will see to it 


to keep his wife, Martha, interested 





| that John gets there, and on time. 
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NEW CHIME 
RECORDS 


- = = for Lent and Easter 


The makers of TOWER TONE elec- 
tric chimes present a new set of five 
chime records. 


The beautiful hymns of Lent and 
Easter are played in a slow, stately 
manner, on the clear, resonant 
Rangertone chimes. 


Make your selections from the list 
below. Records are $2.50 each, or 
$11.00 for a set of five. All records 
sent postpaid. 


547 Alleluia the Strife Is O’er 
Christ the Lord Is Risen Today 
548 Go to Dark Gethsemane 
There Is a Green Hill Far Away 
549 Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken 
Come Ye Faithful, Raise the Strain 
550 When | Survey the Wondrous Cross 
Beneath the Cross of Jesus 
551 A Mighty Fortress Is Our God 
Come, Thou Almighty King 


Orders will be sent the same 
day they are received. Address 


N 


ANGE RTONE, Inc. 


a> 201 VERONAAV. NEWARK,N.J 


o 

















Lasting Memorials 


which will add dignity and beauty 
to your communion table or altar 


ALTAR CROSSES 
CANDLE STICKS 
=y CANDELABRA 
“MISSAL STANDS 
ALTAR VASES 
OFFERING PLATES 
RECEIVING BASINS 
COMMUNION SETS 
BULLETIN BOARDS 





A complete line of sup- 
plies for the Church 
and Sunday School 








No. 315—24-In. Write for complete descrip- 
$28.00 tions, prices and free catalog. 


ERNST KAUFMANN, Inc. 


11 Spruce St. 209 S. State St. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 

















*TAG them for GOOD! 
xREET them for GOOD! 


A distinctive 
can bring your church prestige 
Full Particulars FREE! 
P. 0. Box 38, Station K, New York, N. Y. 
*Copyright (Louis Gould, 1940) 


and patented presentation that 
and funds. 
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OMMUNION WARE OF QUALITY 
In Aluminum or Silver Plate 
a  «numaane 
By sot Sed for. i 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


Illustrated Catalog 
ROOM 362 1701-03 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA.PA. 
~~. MR... 0 Be Am. - win 
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Commercial Help 


for 


Your Club Programs 


ERY few church committee chair- 
men are aware of the com- 
mercially sponsored splendid pro- 
gram material which may be available 
for your use without cost. Let me give 
several illustrations of material which 
I have recently observed in my own 
town of Cleveland, Ohio. At a men’s 
club meeting of one of our churches 
the American Airways gave a half hour 
picture on air travel. The company 
provided the operator, the machine and 
the film. Of course it was propaganda 
for air travel but the picture was well 
made and held the interest to the end. 
No one was solicited for patronage 
and the program was considered satis- 
factory. 
Quite a different program is that of- 
Sta- 
tion WHK has commercially sponsored 


| programs which use the Sunday play- 


| ers, 


splendid programs of religious 


| drama. The programs are by electrical 


| transcription. 


The station now offers 
to take a reproduction machine, an op- 
erator and the record and put on a half 
hour program in any church, absolutely 
without cost. Not alone is the drama 
worthwhile, but many people see, for 
the first time, the technique of electrical 
transcription. 

A third program is one offered by 
our county engineer’s office. Cuyahoga 
County has recently built some splen- 
did new bridges. The engineer’s office 
is offering to any organization which 
desires it a motion picture on “Bridges 
of Cuyahoga County.” The picture is 
filled with scenic views which many of 
us in this urban county have not ap- 
preciated. The showing always pro- 


| duces interest. 


The annual moving pictures offered 


| by the American Baseball League al- 





ways interest clubs and groups. In the 
larger cities they are available, with- 
out operator, without cost. In points 
away from the cities an expense charge 
may be made but it is not large. The 
joy of this kind of program is that the 
picture usually is shown by some vet- 
eran baseball player who can delight 
the group with his comments on the 
outstanding players. In Cleveland the 
American League pictures are avail- 
able; we'are not sure whether the Na- 
tional League, also, offers such a pro- 
gram. 

What is true in Cleveland is true in 


By H. L. Williams 


most other places though the concen- 
tration of such program material may 
be the city areas. Church Management 
recently carried an advertisement of 
a firm which offers without cost to 
churches, any place, a film which shows 
the various fabrics and weaves, point- 
ing out the difference between various 
textures. The program is most inter- 
esting for any women’s organization 
as it helps the person who sees it to 
appreciate dress and domestic ma- 
terials. 

Among other movies which have been 
offered, without from time to 
time we might mention, “America’s 
Silver Millions,” the story of Alaskan 
Salmon fishing offered by the American 
Can Company; “The American Way,” 
a ten minute film on the American 
Constitution offered by the American 
Film Foundations, Inc.; “The Story 
of My Life by Mr. Shoe,” a film which 
shows the making of modern shoes 
which is offered by Melville Shoe Cor- 
poration of New York City. The H. 
J. Heinz Company of Pittsburgh has 
recently announced the completion of a 
film for publicity purposes to be known 
as “Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow.” 
The producers differ somewhat. Some- 
times an operator is provided, some- 
times but the films. But these are in- 
dicative of the help which might be 
secured from commercial sources. 

We shall be collecting data in this 
field and if we can help any program 
chairmen by giving sources of com- 
mercial programs we shall be glad to 
do so. 


cost, 





CHURCH WOMEN’S LUNCHEONS 

The third nation-wide observance of 
the May Luncheons has been an- 
nounced for May 2, 1940, by the Na- 
tional Committee of Church Women. 
These luncheons are _ interdenomina- 
tional in scope and aim to unite all 
church women of America around the 


timely theme, “What Do Ye More 
Than Others?” 
According to the chairman, Mrs. E. 


H. Silverthorn, the National Commit- 
tee of Church Women through its con- 
stituent bodies—the Council of Women 
for Home Missions, the Committee on 
Women’s Work in the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference, and the National 
Council of Church Women, “calls all 
church women of the country to come 
together in their various communities 
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on May 2 at a luncheon to emphasize a 
growing sense of church unity, the joy 
of Christian fellowship, and the power 
of Christianity in this day of need.” 

In 1939, approximately 11,390 women 
attended 120 May Luncheons scattered 
throughout thirty-three states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Hawaii. 

Program outlines and suggestions 
are being incorporated in the March 
issue of The Church Woman, the com- 
mittee’s official publication, and will 
be sent to anyone upon receipt of ten 
cents. Address: The National Com- 
mittee of Church Women, Room 63, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








Church Management 
America’s Dynamic Preachers’ 
Magazine 


























MINISTERS! Teach Tithing with Pictures 


A brand new method of teaching stewardship in churches. The “Steward- 
ship picture bulletin” method reaches those PRESENT and those ABSENT; 
those who are PAYING, and those who are NOT PAYING. 
These picture bulletins are iithographed on heavy No. 24 weight Ham- 
mermill paper; the other side is left blank for your worship programs 
and announcements. You can start using them any Sunday, but NOW is 
the best time. 
Start NOW and you do two things for your church: 

First: You avoid all summer slump in finances. 

Second: You will have prepared your membership for the every- 

member-canvass this fall. 
COST IS SMALL 
First 100 for 12 weeks, cost $9.00. Each additional 100 for 12 weeks cost 
$7.20. Be sure to order plenty to reach the ENTIRE membership. By our 
plan, those absent on Sunday, are mailed a picture bulletin on following 
Monday. Send your check today and get bulletins by return express. Use 
them according to our directions and you will revolutionize your church 
financially. If samples are desired, send 15 cents in postage. 
ORDER TODAY FROM 


ALL CHURCH SUPPLY C 


604 West Sycamore Street 
* Denton - - Texas 
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Mystery Dinner Will Add Zest 


ID you ever sit down in a public 
dining room and find yourself 
confused by the menu which was 
printed in a foreign tongue—and one 
at that with which you were not fa- 
miliar. What would you do if you 
faced the one below: 
THE IMPLEMENTS 
1. Farm implement. 
2. Shovel. 
3. Sleigh. 
4. Snowy Square. 
MENU 
TABLE D’HOTE 
5. Ammunition & Rabbits favorite. 
6. Baked Greenbacks. 
7. Solanum Tuberosum. 
8. Jitterbug. 
9. End of Rooster. 
10. Stuffed Acrobat. 
11. Ram’s Head. 
12. Brick. 
13. Casein Emulsion. 
14, Cube. 
15. Love Apple. 
16. Eye-Opener. 
How to Order Your Supper 
Course 1__Three foods _.2 implements 
Course 2__Five foods__..3 implements 
Course 3__One food --_--- 1 implement 
Course 4__Three foods __2 implements 
Each item may be ordered only once. 
The same implement may be ordered 
more than once. Write your order on 
the papers provided. 





That’s the story of the dinner. If 
you get pie for the first course, sup- 
plemented with a cube of sugar and a 
piece of butter, eat it knowing that 
the cocktail will come later. The key 
to the foods is given above. 





10. Water. 

11. Butter. 

12. Ice Cream. 
13. Cream. 

14. Sugar. 

15. Tomato Salad. 
16. Coffee. 


Hobnails for Rugged Paths by G. Gor- 
don Brownville. 
Company. 93 pages. 

In his introduction to this book by 
the pastor of Tremont Temple Baptist help 
Church of Boston President Nathan R. 
Wood of Gordon College refers to the 
sermons which it contains as “modern 
preaching.” 
are not. 
homiletic format could be better char- 
acterized as 
though, does not mean that they are 
lacking 
evangelistic appeal. 
open to criticism on account of the bald 
literalism of the author’s biblical inter- 
pretation. 
and verse which are to be found time 
after time are strongly suggestive of 
the illogical proof text method, which 
as a rule does not make for effective 
preaching. Yet the fact remains that 
this book is practical, human and in- 
spiring. Dr. Brownville’s illustrations 
are exceptionally good and his style is 
clear, vigorous and dynamic. 
surprising to hear that twice every | 
Sunday he preaches to great congrega- | 
tions. L. H. C. 








Cards—Plaques 


KEY: Offer Newest 50c Scripture-Text ‘ 
1. Fork Everyday Greeting Card Boxes and ‘ 
' : Distinctive New Stationery Cabinet; } 
2. Spoon. Popular Rustic “Art-Wood” Plaques. / 
at The “Sunshine Line’ includes * 
3. Knife (cutter). many other attractive and appealing * 
4. Napkin items for home, school, and church. » 
° Pp ? Dignified and pleasant year-round 3% 
5. Carrots and Peas. work. Represent us full or part “3 
time. Earn extra money and do 
6. Rolls. good by widening your influence. 
7 p . Write nearer office today for new 
7. Potatoes. illustrated Sales Proposition. 


8. City Chicken. 


9. Cocktail. Attention Dept. D-28 






SSerchine Line” 


Stationery—Books—Bibles < 
Earn Larger Income in I94O |. 


GOSPEL TRUMPET COMPANY tt 






Sacramento, Calif., or Anderson, Ind. 4 


































Raise MONEY 
... Easily 


There is no surer, easier or more pleasant 
way to raise needed funds for churches or 
clubs than with the aid of our co-operative 
plan. Women everywhere accept Gott- 
schalk’s Metal Sponge as the foremost metal 
scouring device. They buy this time and 
labor saver without hesitation. A sale is 
made almost every call. In the past 20 years 
we have assisted thousands of organizations 
to raise money. We will be delighted to 
you. Write for particulars. META 
SPONGE SALES CORPORATION, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


Gottschalk’s 


METAL SPONGE 





Fleming H. Revell 
$1.00. 


This is exactly what they 
Both the theology and the 
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“old-fashioned.” This, 


in helpfulness, vitality and 
They are, however, 





extra income. 


The references to chapter vears in some churches. EASY TERMS. 


Send 25c for sample 


$$$ EXTRA INCOME $$$ 


FOR YOUR CHURCH—FROM NEW SOURCES 

@100 of our REPLICA BANKS (shaped like 

your church building) or our CHAPEL BANKS , 

will earn from $600.00 to $1,000.00 per year 4 
Have been used for over five ; 


Write for free pamphlet on this wonderful plan 
HOME NOVELTIES CO., Box 375, Lebanon, Pa. 




















Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Altar Vases, Altar Crosses, Bap- 
tismal Fonts, Folding Chairs, Sunday School 
Furniture. We allow for or sell your i 
equipment. 

Catalogue and details on request 


REDINGTON CO., Dept. B, Scranton, Pa. | 


It is not 
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NEW! movaste pack 
AUDITORIUM CHAIR 


END ACHING BACK FATIQUE ! 


This correct posture folding chair has a 
movable back rest which helps one to sit 
erect at all times by comfortably conform- 
ing with every back movement of the oc- 
cupant. Built of strong, tubular steel with 
solid maple seat and heavy rubber feet. 
Easily and compactly folded, it requires 
but a minimum of storage space. 


Write for descriptive folder and 
general catalog. — Dept. C. M. 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 











INCREASE CHURCH 
ATTENDANCE 


Print Weekly Sulletins 
on EXCELLOGRAPH 
ROTARY STENCIL 
DUPLICATOR 
$21.50 UP 
+ 


'0c A DAY IS ALL YOU NEED TO PAY 
Beautiful Descriptive Folder No. 10 Free 








Or, if you have a machine, any kind, write 
for Supply Price List No. 40, “‘Excel-All’’ 
Stencils, Inks, Minister’s Design Bulletin Man- 
ual, Tracing Scopes. Every thing you need 
under one roof. Name your machine and we 
put you on Preferred Cooperative Mailing 
List. Agents wanted. 
Perfect Post Card Stencli Printing 
Machines—$8.50 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER 


& SUPPLY CO. 
336-A Fourth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. | 

Full Upholstered Back and Seat. | 

Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. 
$16.00 a Dozen 

_ Redington Co. °5?* Scranton, Pa, 


| FOLDING CHAIRS; 

















BOOKS THAT PROMOTE 
GROWTH 


SONG 
SPIRITUAL 
Christmas Service Songs—A new, 

tinctive book of 312 tested hymns. 

pensive in appearance, yet low in price. 
Youth Hymnal—For Juniors, Intermedi- 
ates, Young People. A rich source for 
character growth and spiritual guidance. 
Write today for examination copy 
of either book 
RODEHEAVER HALL -MACK CO. 
Dept. CM 4 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TWO 


dis- 
Ex- 
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Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 

He stole a pig and away he run. 

The pig was eat, and Tom was beat, 

And Tom went crying down the street. 
OOR TOM! His name is Legion. 
He sees the fine pig in his neigh- 
bor’s yard. “What right has he 

to that pig more than I?” growls Tom. 

“He will feast on good ham and bacon, 

have to go without. It 
I did not ask to be born, 
I have 


and I shall 
isn’t fair. 
or born a piper’s son at least. 
a right to ham and bacon, too.” 

Wise older people perhaps tried to 
show Tom how he might, with his pip- 
ing, buy himself a pig. It might not 
be so fine as his neighbors’, but it 
would be his own, and give him ham 
and bacon in due course. 

But Tom could not see it that way. 
“The world owes me a living,” cried 
Tom, never stoppin’ to find out for 
what the world owed him a living. 
Surely not for simply being born, for 


. all other people came in the same way 


and without asking to be born any 
more than Tom, or choosing the place 
or family into which they would come. 
Tom had no time to wait for the money 
to be earned and saved, and the pig 
had to be grown. He wanted it at 
So he took the quickest way to 
get it. He took his neighbor’s pig. 

He did not call it stealing, oh, no! 
And yet! No longer could Tom saunter 
calmly, boldly down the road. He must 
run now. Run always. Fear was be- 
hind him, driving him on. His worst 
enemy was not the law, but his own 
guilty feeling. That caught him long 
before the law caught up with him. It 
did, you know. His shoulders ached 
from the beating, and after all that, 
his stomach was still empty. “The pig 
was eat,” but Tom was crying down 
the street, not sitting at the table. Poor 
Tom! 


once. 


* * ¥ 


Baa, baa, black sheep, have you any 
wool? 


| Yes sir, yes sir, three bags full— 


One for the master, one for the dame, 
And one for the little boy that lives 
down the lane. 
OW many thousands upon thou- 
sands of mothers have sung this 
to their babies. How I wish those 
same babies had grown up remember- 
ing it. 

“Mine! Mine!” cries the little chap 
reaching for what takes his fancy, and 
“Mine! Mine!” cries the grown man 
reaching for all the wool on the Black 
Sheep, Good Mother Earth. 


oose Says 
Two Talks to Children 


By May E. Bullock 


Yet there is really enough for all. 
The master has a right to his share; 
his is the work of providing for the 
sheep, of seeing that supplies come 
smoothly, that care and forethought 
are taken for the well being of all, in- 
cluding the sheep. Let no one think the 
master does not deserve his share. And 
earn it too. Then there must be suf- 
ficient for the dame; she who spins the 
wool, who weaves the cloth, who makes 
the garment. Sure the good dame has 
a right to a just and sufficient share 
of the wool, and no one has a right 
to refuse or withhold it. 

But, there is also the little boy down 
the lane. He has done nothing for the 
sheep, he has done nothing with the 
wool. But there he is. He is the 
under-privileged child living perhaps 
with parents or even grand-parents who 
cannot or do not provide enough for 
him. But he is the hope of tomorrow. 
He is the responsibility of today. 
Neither master nor dame must forget 
him. <A. just division, and enough for 
all, says the black sheep, and so say I. 


EARNING THE RIGHT 

It is not surprising that men should 
doubt the reality of experiences re- 
ported by others when they have not 
had these experiences personally, but 
it is surprising that they should ex- 
pect these experiences without a care- 
ful regard to the necessary conditions. 
I cannot reasonably use as negative 
evidence my failure to see the moons 
of Jupiter if I never take the trouble 
to look through a telescope on a clear 
night. And even if I do look through 
a telescope on a clear night, and fail 
to see these moons, I do not im- 
mediately conclude, if I am a reason- 
able person, that the great astronomers 
of the last*few centuries are deluded. 
Yet many people report impressively 
their lack of experience of God’s pres- 
ence, when they have not earned the 
right to except that experience. From 
The Knowledge of God by D. Elton 
Trueblood; Harper & Brothers. 





ULPIT FURNITURE 


Chairs, Communion Tables 
Baptismal Fonts, Etc. 


Fine furniture at factory-to- 

Church prices. State your needs 

Dre Moun Bros. a Co. 
1163 South Fourth St. 
GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Disturbing Religious Meetings 


HERE one’s of 
decency proves to be insufficient 

to restrain him from an un- 
seemly interruption of a religious ser- 
vice, the local penal laws will usually 
be found to afford ground for a prose- 
cution that may serve to guard against 
a repetition in the particular locality. 
But a study of the law reports shows 
that sometimes it is difficult to deter- 
mine what constitutes a criminal dis- 
turbance of a religious meeting. There 
are cases of such flagrant nature that 
it is surprising that any attorney could 
be found who would attempt to defend 
a prosecution. For example, an Ala- 
baman was convicted for wearing a 
false mustache as he walked down 
the aisle of a church and back, caus- 
ing laughter. Another Alabaman was 
convicted for going to the front bench, 
while in a drunken condition, and de- 
claring that he could pray as well as 
the minister. In Georgia and Texas 


own sense 


hoodlums have been punished for 
groaning in mockery and_ shouting 
“Amen” during pastoral prayers. The 


report of an old Texas case records 
the conviction of a Texan who cracked 
pecan nuts and ate the meats in church. 
Beating a tin can, profanity, whistling, 
boisterousness and other misconduct 
have been punished in other cases. 

It is well-established that disturbance 
of an entire congregation is not es- 
sential to the commission of a criminal 
offense. The disturbance may extend 
to but one or only a few members of 
a congregation. 

And the disturbance may be set in 
motion outside a church as well as 
inside, as instanced by a case where 
boys put a burning chemical on a dog, 
causing the animal to rush into the 
church building, yelping; numerous 
cases where fights, etc., have been 
staged just outside the building; a case 


where a Sunday School member’s 


scrawny horse was driven to the en- 
trance of the building as the assem- 





By Arthur L. H. Street 


blage was dispersing, for the purpose 
of mortifying the owner, etc. 

But a decision by the supreme court 
of Nebraska shows that not every 
interruption in the conduct of a re- 
ligious service is unlawful. In the Ne- 
braska case, a member of a congre- 
gation had been convicted because he 
interrupted the minister to challenge 
the soundness of his views. Finding 
that defendant had acted from good 
motives and that no objection had been 
made to his voicing his views when he 
asked for permission to speak, the su- 
preme court reversed the judgment of 
conviction, saying: “A member of a re- 
ligious society, if permitted by its pre- 
cepts and usages, may, in a becoming 
manner, with good motives, interrupt 
a minister to correct utterances at var- 
iance with established tenets or rites. 
Otherwise, freedom of and 
free might be by 
bigotry and false doctrines.” 


worship 


speech impaired 





WHAT WE PASS ON 

What are we passing on as we go? 
That is the real test of life. What we 
enjoy or suffer is important, but our 
true quality is shown in what we pass 
The man 
who builds a new road may have his 
difficulties or misfortunes as he hews 
his way through rocks and over bogs. 
3ut the real test is the kind of road 
he leaves behind him. Is it goodness 


on from these experiences. 


and mercy that others find in our 
track as we go through the world? 
Some people spend an hour with 


friends and leave behind them in their 
tracks a bundle of tattered reputa- 
tions. Their talk cheapens life and 
creates an atmosphere sucked clean 
of faith and love. There are others, 
on the contrary, who take sorrow and 
trouble into their life, and pass on 
from their sick-bed a courage or quiet 
that is a benediction. From Making 
Friends With Life by James Ried; 
Cokesbury Press. 








16mm Bible Teaching 
Sound Films 


A great need for churches, Sun- 
day schools, evangelists, and 
Christian workers being met. 





Write for list of 
available films. 
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Religious Motion Pictures 
16 mm. Talking and Silent 
We also supply Projectors 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
Religious Audio-Visual Service 
28 East 8th Street, Chicago, !inois 
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When Selecting Motion 
Pictures for Church Use 


The Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 


347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Attendance Awards That Teach 
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HOW TO FIND GOD 
A Condensed Sermon 

Canst thou by searching out find 
God?—Job 11:7. 

It is really God who finds us. He 
ever seeks us as in the parables of 
Jesus, the woman sought the lost coin, 
the shepherd the lost sheep, and the 
father the lost son. Ultimately we 
find God by surrendering to His pur- 
suit of us. However, we must respond 
to His search. We have some respon- 
sibilities on our part. How can we 
find God? 

In order to find God, it will first be 
necessary that we really want to find 
Him and that we really want the values 
that His presence brings. “Blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 
It will also be necessary for us to 
abide by the conditions of a successful 
search. There are certain habits we 
must form if we would find God. 

There is the habit of appreciation. 
One reason for our failure to find Him 
is our common tendency to take the 
good things of life that come to us for 
granted. We should form the habit 
of receiving the good gifts that come 
from above as a happy surprise and 
with gratitude. 

There is the habit of expectancy. 
Always expect to find God wherever 
you are and wherever you go. The 
measure of your finding will be the 
measure of your expectancy. “Ac- 
cording to your faith, so be it unto 
you.” 

There is the habit of living with 
people who have found God. Live with 
the great Bible characters who made 
a successful search of the divine, es- 
pecially Jesus. Read the great de- 
votional literature of the ages, es- 
pecially that of those whose lives have 
been formed by Jesus. Fellowship, 
also, with people who live today and 
who have found God real. 

There is the habit of public worship. 
Worship is practicing the presence of 
God in company with other God seekers. 

There is the habit of solitary medi- 
tation and prayer. It is in moments 
of solitude, when man is acutely con- 
scious of himself and the universe, 
that God is found. 

There is the habit of sharing God 
with others. “Give and it shall be 
given unto you.” Give God and you 








Paul F. Boller 








will find God. When you go about your 
tasks of sharing God in local church 
work, community service, world ser- 
vice, national and foreign missionary 
enterprises, you find God. 

But never forget that all the time 
we are seeking God, He is seeking us. 
We find Him by making the complete 
surrender to His pursuit of us. Then 
the last barrier is removed. God has 
found us and we have found Him. We 
can give an affirmative answer to the 
question, “Canst thou by searching out 
find God?” We can say: 

“Cast away fear; 

Be of good cheer 
He is here, 


99? 


Is here! 


Rousseau 
If Plato thought like a philosopher, 
Jesus Christ thought like a God. 


William Adams Brown 

We must have done once for all with 
the idea that prayer is a duty, and 
realize it for what it is an unspeakable 
privilege. ‘ Prayer is not something 
we do because we must, or even be- 
cause we ought, it is the natural ex- 
pression of what is best in ourselves, 
the way we realize the larger life 
which is laid up for us in God. From 
The Life of Prayer in a@ World of 
Science. 


Frederick Keller Stamm 
We deplore the shallow Christianity 
of today, and may it not well be be- 
cause, to a large extent, we, yes, 
you and I, have lost that wholesome 
consciousness of our own unworthi- 
ness and sin? 


Victor Hugo 


Courage for the great sorrows of life, 

And patience for the small ones, 

And then when you have accomplished 
your daily task, to go to sleep in 
peace, 

God is awake. 


Charlotte Cushman 

To me it seems as if when God con- 
ceived the world, that was poetry; 

He formed it, and that was sculpture, 

He varied and colored it, and that 
was painting; 

And then, crowning all, He peopled 
it with living beings, and that was the 
grand divine, eternal drama. 


Hamilton Wright Mabie 

In a world in which so many people 
wear the same clothes, live in the 
same house, eat the same dinner, and 
say the same things, blessed are the 
individuals who are not lost in the mob. 

Who have their own thoughts, and 
live their own lives. 


John Woolman 
True religion consists in an inward 
life wherein the heart doth love and 
reverence God the Creator and learns 
to exercise true justice and goodness 
not only toward all men but also to- 
ward the brute creatures. 


John Angel James 

They who would grow in grace, must 
love the habitation of God’s house. 

It is those that are planted in the 
courts of the Lord who shall flourish, 
and not those that are occasionally 
there. 


SOCIETY 


I am an individual but I am also 
a part of society. The word “society” 
is a big word—it means so much. There 
are seven letters in itS OCIET Y. 
Have you ever noticed that I is the 
middle letter that there are three let- 
ters on each side? This is a symbol 
of life. There is a line of people on 
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both sides of me. I cannot ignore 
them if I would live a fine life. The 
people in the line on either side of 
me are part of me. They are influenced 
by me and I am influenced by them. 
They will be good or bad, well off or 
bad off according to what I am. 


ALERTNESS IN THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE 
A Sermon Series 

1: Romans 1:15—“I am ready to 
preach the gospel to you that are at 
Rome also.” 

2. Corinthians 12:14—“I am ready to 
come to you.” 

3. Acts 21:13—“I am ready to be 
bound.” 

4, 2 Timothy 4:6—“I am ready to be 
offered.” 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 
A gentleman gives more than he 
takes. 


%* * * 


Ceasing to pray we cease to bless. 


What is the gospel according to you? 
* * * 

Have you found anything in life 

bigger than yourself? 


Henry Frederic Amiel 

He who is silent is forgotten. 

He who abstains is taken at his word. 

He who does not advance falls back. 

He who stops is overwhelmed, dis- 
tanced, crushed. 

He who ceases to grow greater be- 
comes smaller. 

He who leaves off, gives up. 

The stationary condition is the be- 
ginning of the end. 


Henry Drummond 
We want you to be Christians, not 
because you might die tonight, but 
because you are going to live tomorrow. 


Bruce S. Wright 

Am I proud of my score on the golf 
links and unconcerned about my score 
in God’s house? Do I exercise my body 
overmuch and my soul very little? Is 
my spiritual gymnasium a forgotten 
room? — In To-Day; Westminister 
Press. 


Henry Ward Beecher 

We sleep, but the loom of life never 
stops and the pattern which was weav- 
ing when the sun went down is weav- 
ing when it comes tomorrow. 

He who is false to present duty 
breaks a thread in the loom, and will 
find the flaw, when he may have for- 
gotten its cause. 


A PULPIT PRAYER 
Alexander Maclaren 


“We pray thee to forgive all the 
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For the International Sunday School Lessons 


MANUAL oF VISUAL TEACHING 


“One picture is worth 10,000 words.” 





New . 


HIS Manual has been devised 
to portray scriptural truth to 
the younger classes in a way 
they cannot forget. It (1) teaches 


the International Sunday School All drawings required are com- ;, am 
lesson, and (2) makes an applica- _ plete in the Manual, with simple — EZ 
tion of the lesson—both by means and easily understood instructions, | 727 fe ‘a 
FREE! Send for samples of our sound Published quarterly Kt 
* Sunday School papers and quarterlies $1.00 ne 
CHRISTIAN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. Sia 


Instructive . 


of art cut-out objects. 
Gospel can be presented with word 
and action—a tremendous asset in 
holding the interest of the pupils. 


---Chinese Proverb. 


Fascinating : Clever 


Thus the 





Manual of 
VISUAL TEACHING 


THROUGH THE EYE TO THE WEART 











1572 North Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 











Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor 
For Better Teaching, Deeper 
Study, Firmer Faith. The leading Lesson 
Quarterly of young people and adults. 
Based on International Uniform Lessons. 
Sample copy Free. Write today. 


THE 20% CENTURY QUARTERLY dese-c. Chicago, 





shortcomings and the failures to hold 
fast that which we have, and to live 
by that which we know. We pray thee 
to cleanse our hearts from all their 
waywardness, and all their wanderings, 
and to fix them upon thyself. We be- 
seech thee that more and more it may 
to us be Christ to live, that his name 
may ever be dearest to us, and shrined 
in the very depths of our heart’s love; 
that his commandments may be our su- 
preme law, and to please him our high- 
est aim. Amen.” 


A PRAYER 

St. Francis of Assisi 

Lord make me an instrument of Thy 
peace! 

Where there is hatred let me sow love; 
Where there is injury, pardon; 
Where there is doubt, faith; 
Where there is despair, hope; 
Where there is darkness, light; 
Where there is sadness, joy. 


O DIVINE MASTER grant that I may 
not so much seek 

To be consoled as to console; 

To be understood as to understand; 

To be loved as to love, for 

It is in giving that we receive; 

It is in pardon that we are pardoned; 

It is in dying that we are born to 
Eternal Life. 


William MacColl 
Straight is the line of Duty 
Curved is the line of Beauty, 








H CENTURY QUARTERLY nO pportuenity | 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 
(estab. 1896) has enabled hun- 
dreds of ministers to complete 
their university work by cor- 
respondence. Competent fac- 
ulty. Individual instruction. 


Reasonable fees ..... Write for further 
information and catalog. 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


IRVINGTON, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














Follow the straight line, thou shalt see | 


The curved line ever follow thee. 
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DEMOCRACY’S “OUGHT” 

“Ought” is a word that has dropped 
out of the American vocabulary and 
in other countries has been viciated. 
I have a friend who is a very eminent 
teacher in a very eminent university. 
He says to the students in his semi- 
nar: “When you come into this semi- 
nar you must part with the word 
‘ought’ at the door. It is not to be 
brought in. Here we are analyzing, 
here we are taking the objective atti- 
tude.” The application of that objec- 
tive attitude to all situations has 
brought trouble to our universities and 
to our whole democratic society, es- 
pecially today when they encounter a 
totalitarian state whose people are per- 
fectly willing to say “ought” in terms 
of race and nationality. The objective 
attitude cannot stand up against the 
national “ought.” Democracy must 
develop its own type of “ought,” one 
that is more vigorous, more universal, 
more discerning and more confident 
because it is more deeply rooted and 
because it is for a larger welfare. 
From This Nation Under God by Ar- 
thur E. Holt; Willet, Clark & Company. 


INTO THE THICK OF THE FRAY 

Religion for the great souls of our 
faith has not so much opened a back 
door of escape as a front door into the 
thick of the fray. Religion did not, 
as we have seen, lead the prophets and 
John the Baptist and Jesus to run away 
from life. It was for them a direct 
way into trouble. Certainly Martin 
Luther did not find religion an escape. 
William Booth was carried by his re- 
ligion into the very midst of reality. 
Albert Schweitzer might be today in 
the quiet of a university classroom, 
or escaping life in music, as master 
at the organ console; his religion has 
instead thrust him into the miseries 
of dark Africa. From Is This Religion? 
by Frank B. Fagerburg; The Judson 


Press. 
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One Man Does the Work of Two 


I was appointed by my church 

to a new parish. I looked the 
situation over for a few weeks, took a 
survey of the possibilities and responsi- 
pilities and found that I was the pastor 
of two churches, eight miles apart, each 
with an approximately equal task to 


A LITTLE over seven months ago 











Walter L. Chauncey 








perform. While the membership in the 
out appointment was only seventy-nine 
active and twenty-five inactive, I found 
that I had in my parish there 175 fami- 
lies who were looking to no other church 
for their religious help. My home 
church presented as large a problem 
with fifty active members and forty-two 
inactive members, our church the only 
one in-the community, at least 175 fami- 





*Methodist Church, Allentown, New York. 





By Walter L. Chauncey* 


lies to serve, an old parsonage not fit 
for a hman dwelling, a church which 
had no resident pastor for twenty years, 
but which had been served from the 
other end of the parish. The bright 
spot in the picture was that the people 
were determined to put their church on 
a sure footing. I saw work for two men 
and I was only one of them, so I began 
to look for something to facilitate my 
labors and make every move count. 
Among other things I investigated the 
service of the National Religious Press. 
After careful investigation I decided I 
had found a way to do my tremendous 
task. 

I established a parish paper which 
is printed monthly by the National Re- 
ligious press. Today I am preparing 
the copy for the sixth issue. The re- 
sults compared with the birdseye view 
of the parish I was given will tell why 
I publish a parish paper. I wanted to 
reach many families which I couldn’t 
get into the church with a Christian 
message. The parish paper now goes 
regularly into over 200 homes. I had 
to build up the morale and pride of the 
churches. Now attendance has im- 
proved forty per cent in one church and 
400 per cent in the other. They tell 
their friends about their church and 
show them their parish paper. People 
are encouraged and proud of their 
church and paper. I had to build a new 
parsonage. Last week we moved into a 
beautiful new home which we built at a 
cost of nearly $3,000, about one-half 
of which is already paid for. Our par- 
ish paper has helped us in our publicity 
and made a great deal of our building 
success possible. A monthly financial 
report in the parish paper helps to keep 
people informed and they give more 
liberally. 
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NEW STATEMENT ON WAR 
NEEDED 
Editor, Church Management: 

Please let me thank you for your 
leading editorial, “New Church State- 
ment on War Needed.” 

Church leaders seem to have been so 
petrified of discovering a bit of what 
is called propaganda round the corner 
that they have apparently not tried to 
find the truth which might lurk there. 
Besides, they seem to have succumbed 
to the efforts of the Goebbels’ machine 
which has tried very strenuously to 
make us Americans feel ashamed that 
we went into the World War. I cannot 
see that we should have any shame 
about that, but I do think we could 
justifiably blush a good deal for the 
way we ran out of Europe after the war 
was over. Of course, it is always dan- 
gerous to say that thus-and-thus might 
have happened had thus-and-thus taken 
place. But all the same, I think it is a 
pity we did not try to help Europe solve 
the post-war problems. 

England and France did not enter 
this present conflict lightly. Never be- 
fore in history have two nations hum- 
bled their national honor, as England 
and France did at Munich, to stave war 
off. I still think England and France 
were wrong at Munich, but I can give 
them the credit for trying to avoid 
bloodshed. Certainly, the world could 
not stand a series of Munichs. And so 
« halt had to be called. 

War is an evil thing. But it can be 
the lesser of two evils. War is cer- 
tainly preferable to the extension of 
the human cruelty for which the Nazis 
are famous, for the extension of the 
suppression of religious and academic 
freedom, for which the Nazis are equal- 
ly as famous. If the cause is just, and 
I think the restoration of the dignity 
of human and religious freedom is just, 
then the church should uphold the just 
No one expects an Allied victory 
to bring Utopia. But everyone knows 
the sort of a Europe which would 
emerge should the Nazis and the Com- 
munists be victorious. 

E. Sinclair Hertell, 
Bronxville, New York. 


side, 


OLDEST OHIO CHURCH 
Editor, Church Management: 

I beg to report to you that both of 
your statements concerning the oldest 
church building are quite a bit wrong. 
The West Union Presbyterian Church, 


West Union, Ohio, in Adams County, 
was organized around 1800; the present 
building was then erected in 1810 and 
has been used since that date. Can you 
find one with a longer record of serv- 
ice? 

The Red Oak Presbyterian Church, 
near Georgetown in Brown County, was 
erected around 1816 and is still in use 
every Sunday. 

Both of the above buildings are of 
native stone and are in excellent con- 
dition. They are considerably older 
than the two churches mentioned last 
month in Church Management. 

Fred H. Eastman, 
Mowrystown, Ohio. 





CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE 
Editor, Church Management: 
I know the Emily Postures_ that 


should determine the salute of an au- 
thor to a book reviewer, but because of 
my bewilderment over your comments 
in the current Church Management 
regarding These Shared His Passion 
I am on the point of violating them all. 
You had some very generous words to 
say, and also some very puzzling ones. 
Maybe I ought to begin by asking 
whether it was you or I that was most 
puzzled. 

You credit me with saying—or infer 
that I maintained—that Jesus had a 
‘nervous breakdown,” and in a fit of 
“temporary insanity” committed an act 
which I say he finally came to regret 
and repudiate. If you had quoted these 
words, as I have, I would not have been 
confused, for they would have been my 
own. But what bothers me is: What 
words did I use that gave you that im- 
pression? 

I have gone carefully over the chap- 
ter again, and list herewith the words 
that are related to states of mind. I 
take them out of their context, but you 
will see that their meaning is not al- 
tered thereby. Here they are: stormed 
by misgivings; used force in vehement 
and immoderate fashion; acute spiritual 
taut and quivering nerves; 
sense of tension; he was not desperate 


tension; 


. Should he stake success on a quick 
spectacular blow in which his 
for could be 
dramatized?; the terrific nervous drive 
that was moving the heart of Jesus; 
the cleansing—was a case of nerves 
as much as an act of heroic devotion; 
rashness of an act; moment of great 
nervous tension and strain; tension and 


decisive 


concern righteousness 


| 1572N.ThirdSt , Harrisburg, Pa. 
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distrust, cannot we say that these two 
sinister influences pushed Jesus into his 
rash act? 

My impression is that in all of these 
words or phrases—all of which describe 
mental states—none suggests “nervous 
breakdown” or “temporary insanity.” 
In fact the concluding reference to his 
state of mind is in the form of a ques- 
tion: “Cannot we say that these two 
sinister influences (tension and dis- 
trust) pushed Jesus, etc.?” That is 
quite remote from attributing his rash- 
ness to a nervous breakdown or tem- 
porary insanity. 

Here’s my trouble. I was prepared, 
after our conversation, for your dissent 
from the interpretation of the temple 
incident; but I was not prepared for 
your interpretation of my interpreta- 
tion. If you got the impression that I, 
trying to rationalize pacifism (which 
was not why I wrote the chapter), made 
Jesus out as temporarily neurotic or 
insane, then I have failed completely 
in getting said what I wanted to say. 
I did not say, nor have I ever for a sec- 
ond thought, that he suffered a nervous 
breakdown or a temporary loss of his 
reason. All my descriptive words de- 
scribe states of mind to which every 
normal person is subject at one time or 
another, and none of them describes 
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specifically or necessarily by inference, 
neurosis or insanity. 

Believe me, my concern is not with 
your review, but with my beok. When 
2. man writes a book, he sticks his neck 
out, and I have had my share of rebuke. 
But if I have said what you think I 
said, there is something wrong some- 
where, and it badly needs amendment. 
I cannot think of myself—even for the 
sake of novelty—giving offense to de- 
vout and intelligent people by saying 
that Jesus was temporarily insane. For 
years I have been preaching the exact 
opposite; and in an earlier book, wrote 
specifically on the point. Indeed, I think 
the temple incident as I have tried to 
describe it presents evidence of the 
normality of his mind. Had he been 
without acute emotional strain (and 
that’s all I have said he had) during 
the days of his passion, such a circum- 
stance might be adduced in support of 
a diagnosis of a pathological condition. 
But above all I do not want to give 
comfort to scoffers who dismiss Jesus 
with the superficial comment that he 
was either neurotic or crazy or both! 
So you see why I feel that if what you 
have said is the impression generally 
to be had from the discussion, I have 
played the fool, and erred exceedingly. 
It is I that is the neurotic or the lu- 











pes: 


TODAY’S PRAYER 








natic! 

My confidence in your good judgment 
leads me to ask you to look over the 
chapter again, and see if you react to 
it the same way. And if you should 
feel—as I enormously hope you will— 
that in your generous review you have 
given an interpretation not wholly con- 
sistent with the intention of the discus- 
sion, would you print this letter? This 
latter request is, by every standard, 
outrageous; but to say that Jesus was 
“temporarily insane” is so egregious an 
error that I want, at any cost, to dis- 
sociate myself from it. I will even ask 
the publishers to destroy the edition, if 
I am to be responsible for spreading 
such insufferable nonsense. 

Edwin MeNeill Poteat, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


REFUGEE NEEDS 
Editor, Church Management: 


Recent communications from Europe, 
in addition to the ever-increasing corre- 
spondence of the American Committee 
for Christian Refugees reflects a rising 
tide of refugee needs. The State De- 
partment is authority for the state- 
ment that on June 30, 1939, there were 
309,782 persons registered at United 
States Consulates awaiting their turn 
to enter America from Germany, 
enough to fill that nation’s total immi- 
gration quota to the United States for 
eleven years under the present admis- 
sion regulations. 

“Ninety per cent of the persons held 
in concentration camps in Germany to- 
day are non-Jews,” said Lord Marley in 
Chicago recently. Lord Marley is the 
former under-secretary of war in the 
MacDonald government, is now a 
deputy speaker of the House of Lords 
and chairman of the British parlia- 
mentary advisory committee of the or- 
ganization for reconstruction and train- 
ing of refugees. As compared with 
some 400,000 refugees who have left 
Germany and Austria, Lord Marley es- 
timated there are 3,000,000 more left 
who are potential refugees. 

The American Committee for Chris- 
tian Refugees raised $82,000 in 1938 
and $203,000 in 1939. There are about 
4,500 persons now in the care of the 
American Committee. To complete the 
rehabilitation of these and care for 
those who are still to come, the com- 
mittee is appealing for a minimum of 
$500,000 in 1940. Only recently the 
United Jewish Appeal, recognizing this 
growing Christian aspect of the prob- 
lem, have given $100,000 toward this 
budget. 

Cannot the churches, as at least their 
goal, match what these Jewish friends 
have already done? 
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We feel the timeliness of this appeal 
during the present Lenten season will 
be recognized and we hope that the 
appropriateness of making such an ap- 
peal to the churches by their pastors 
on Palm Sunday or some other early 
occasion will meet with ready response. 

All contributions should be sent to 
Mr. Richard B. Scandrott, Jr., treasurer 
of the American Committee for Chris- 
tian Refugees, Inc., 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

James M. Speers, 
Chairman, American Committee 
for Christian Refugees. 





SOMETHING IS WORTH FIGHTING 
FOR 
Editor, Church Management: 

May I highly commend your recent 
editorial entitled “Is Anything Worth 
Fighting For?” You clearly revealed 
the weakness of those who value peace 
above everything else. It is not difficult 
to compile a rather long list of values 


which stand above mere peace. “Men 
cry, peace, peace, when there is no 
peace.” 


Jesus was interested in peace but he 
was also interested in righteousness, 
justice, mercy, truth and love. There 
is nothing in the gospel of Jesus to 
indicate that Christians should com- 
promise the high virtues of life or sur- 
render the weak and helpless into the 
hands of the strong and brutal just to 
preserve peace. There is every reason 
to believe otherwise. 


More tragic than even the destruction 
of Poland and Finland is the complacent 
attitude of the well fed, comfortable, 
secure peoples of the world. We sup- 
plied the Japanese with the munitions 
of war whereby they destroyed much 
of China. Now we refuse to allow Fin- 
land to buy arms or munitions with our 
paltry loan. If we are to continue to 
“pass by on the other side” let us not 
hide behind the skirts of Jesus or self 
righteously pretend to be doing so in 
the name of idealism. Much of our 
pious pacifism is merely selfishness. 
We all know that tiny Finland is stand- 
ing between us and the crassest barbar- 
ism. It is not very ideal to stand by 
and watch a civilization being destroyed 
and millions murdered and enslaved. 
The Pole, the Finn, the Czech, the 
Ethiopian and the Chinaman are my 
neighbors. 

Howard W. Peterson, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 





ALL RIGHT “REV.” 
Editor, Church Management: 

I presume that we should not use 
letterheads or superscriptions when 
we are all set to bury our titles. Your 
article in Church Management informs 
us for the second time that the min- 
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isters of Lansing, Michigan, decided to 
do away with the title of “Rev.” Both 
writers stated that it was a good 
move; we don’t know why. Since the 
writers have decided to do away with 
the titles why call us ministers? The 
late Charles E. Jefferson held that 
“minister,” was a confusing title be- 
cause nobody knew whether the person 
referred to is a servant of the church 
or a servant of the government. Just 
why is the title “Rev.” offensive? If 
our memory serves us right it is the 
state of Michigan where the ministers 
influenced the legislature to make Sat- 
urday a legal Sabbath. Just what 
kind of ministers do they have in 
Michigan? 

Yet, I am not hankering after titles 
and degrees. I was reared where we 
were called by our first names; even 
then we had more respect for our min- 
isters. When we became older some 
of us paid ten cents to certain adver- 
tising firms to put our names on their 
mailing lists in order to increase our 
popularity and multiply our mail. We 
refrained from signing our first names 
and used initials only. It was a fad 
and we fell for it. Possibly the drop- 
ping of “Rev.” is like that. 

At any rate Christ never requested 
any one to call him Jesus, Son of 
Joseph. He was Son of Man; the Son 
of God, the Good Shepherd. 

L. S. Hoffman, 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania. 





WILL DEPEND ON OUR 
STEWARDSHIP 


We truly hate war. Yet we profit 
from war. Although in many instances 
the desire to simply remain out of ac- 
tual conflict is probably stronger than 
the desire for real peace, it yet remains 
true that to many of us war is an 
abominable thing. The profits of war 
are nevertheless in the coin which we 
must use. Can we under these circum- 
stances keep a Christian conscience? 

In considering this question, as in 
considering all questions of a practical 
nature, I believe the teachings of Christ 
are sufficient to guide us to a satisfac- 
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tory conclusion. Surely it is not the 
will of God that any person should have 
a troubled conscience because of things 
beyond his control. The saying record- 
ed by Luke applies to this question. 
“Make to yourselves friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness.”—Luke 
16:9. Who would question that the 
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profits of war are the “mammon of un- 
righteousness”? Yet with these Christ 
counsels us to be friendly. 

It is a paradox. While on one hand 
“mammon of unrighteousness,” the pro- 
fits of war are on the other hand a 
trust too sacred to be used in a selfish 
manner. These profits are blood money. 
They are purchased at the highest price 
conceivable. 
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the more demanding. We have longed 
for more money much as David once 
longed for a drink of water. We will 
now have more money just as David 
was presented with water. But did 
David drink the water to satisfy his 
selfish thirst? “But David would not 
drink of it, but poured it out to the 
Lord, and said, My God forbid it me, 
that I should do this thing: shall I 
drink the blood of these men that have 
put their lives in jeopardy ?’”—I Chron- 
icles 11:18, 19. 

Our having a Christian conscience 
will be dependent upon our stewardship. 
To us comes the opportunity to use 
this trust to build an enduring peace, 
to relieve human misery, to push back 
the horizons of ignorance, to advance 
the bounds of the kingdom. To be 
found faithful in stewardship will result 
in a clear and Christian conscience. 

The profits of war are with us. They 
are not true riches. But our gaining 
true riches will be dependent upon a 
proper use of this unrighteous mam- 
mon. “If therefore ye have not been 
faithful in the unrighteous mammon, 
who will commit to your trust the true 
riches ?”—Luke 16:11. 

Darwin X. Gass, 
Sabillasville, Maryland. 





IMPERIALIST WAR! 


It can’t be done! No Christian con- 
science could sanction huge war profits. 
Why should 21,000 new millionaires and 
billionaires be made in United States 
in any war? Why should any company 
be allowed to make 1700 per cent on 
powder and arms manufactures as they 
did in the last war? Pay the munition 
factory leaders $40 per month and they 
will not be so desirous of furnishing 
Europe with arms. 

Who helped to make Hitler? Did not 
the leaders of munition factories give 
him financial aid? Did not France give 
its sanction to Germany rearming as 
early as 1925 in order to improve 
French business ? 

What should we in America do? Cer- 
tainly not help the munition factories 


And this makes the trust | more by using their wares in war. The 


people who make these huge profits in 
war are our enemies. What can be 
done? In the first place, the people 
should be informed as to the extent of 
these huge war profits. If everyone 
knows these facts a great deal of the 
influence of these munition makers as 
instigators of war would be eliminated. 

America should lead the nations in a 
search for a lasting peace. Individuals 
who are anxious to have peace should be 
alive to support every move for the 
peaceful settlement of international af- 
fairs by international councils and even 
the formation of an international gov- 
ernment in which the tragic competition 
of nationalism would be increasingly 
eliminated. 

Great Britain wishes to maintain her 
imperial supremacy and fears Ger- 
many’s ambition to become a strong 
imperial Empire. But surely there is no 
reason why United ‘States should wish 
to help preserve any Empire which 
wants economic preference. The busi- 
ness of the United States is to work 
for an economic order in which there 
are no dominating Empires. 

An undertaking for a central or- 
ganization needs the cooperation of all 
who have a Christian conscience and 
are therefore concerned about world 
problems. This Union, some have sug- 
gested, might well start with a union 
of the democracies of the world with a 
World Court to maintain peace and 
security, with free trade; and with a 
sincere invitation to all nations to 
join. 

A Christian conscience, anyone would 
agree, would be the conscience of a 
Christ. This may mean giving your life 
for the cause of peace but the long-run 
consequences are bound to be the same 
as with the Christian conscience 1,900 
years ago. A few weeks ago, August 
Dickman, a German, was shot down 
because he did not believe in war and 
his religious convictions prevented him 
from participating in it. Perhaps time 
will reveal that he is even a greater 
hero than those who are shot at the 
front! 

Mrs. Margaret Ratcliffe, 
Romeo, Michigan. 
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Worship for Post Easter Sunday 


CALL TO WORSHIP 


Thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity, Whose name is Holy: I dwell in the high 
and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the hum- 
ble, and to revive the heart of the contrite. The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a broken and 
contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise. Hum- 
ble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, and He shall 
exalt you. Draw nigh to God, and He will draw 
near to you. 

—Isaiah 57:15, Psalms 51:17, James 4:10, 8 
(Morrison-Minister’s Service Book). 


INVOCATION 


O God Who desirest not the death of a sinner, 
look down with mercy upon us now daring 
to call upon Thee. Let Thy Holy Spirit so purify 
our affections, and exalt our desires that our 
prayer may be acceptable in Thy Sight through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

—Prayers of Dr. Samuel Johnson (adapted). 


THE COMMANDMENTS 


God spake all these words, saying, I am the Lord 
thy God, which have brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 


I. Thou shalt have no other gods before Me. 

If. Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image. 

III. Thou shalt not take the Name of the Lord 
thy God in vain. 

IV Remember the sabbath-day, to keep it holy. 

V. Honor thy father and thy mother. 

VI. Thou shalt not kill. 

VII. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

VIII. Thou shalt not steal. 

[X. Thou shalt not bear false witness. 

X. Thou shalt not covet. 


Hear also what our Lord Jesus Christ saith: 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This 
is the first and great commandment. And the 
second is like unto it: Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. On these two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets. 

Knowing the greatness and goodness of our God, 
having heard His Holy Law, and having a knowl- 
edge of our failure in respect to that Law—I pray 
and beseech you, as many as are here present, to 
accompany me with a pure heart; and humble voice 
unto the throne of heavenly grace, saying— 


PRAYER OF GENERAL CONFESSION: in unison 


Almighty and most merciful Father: we have 
erred, and strayed from Thy ways like lost sheep. 
We have followed too much the devices and desires 
of our own hearts. We have offended against Thy 
holy laws. We have left undone those things 
which we ought to have done; and we have done 
those things which we ought not to have done. 





*Minister, Federated Churches, Blackstone, Massachusetts. 


By Leon F. Kenney* 


But Thou, O Lord, have mercy upon us. Spare 
Thou those, O God, who confess their faults. Re- 
store Thou those who are penitent; according to 
Thy promises declared unto mankind in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. And grant, O most merciful 
Father, for His sake, that we may hereafter live a 
godly, righteous and sober life, to the glory of Thy 
holy name. Amen. 


—Book of Common Prayer as adapted 
by The Pilgrim Hymnal. 


ASSURANCE OF PARDON: spoken by minister 


God so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. Hear 
the gracious words of our Lord Jesus Christ unto 
all that truly repent and turn unto Him: Come 
unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest. Him that cometh to Me 
I will in no wise cast out. 

—The Pilgrim Hymnal. 


OFFERTORY SENTENCE 


Take heed, and beware of covetousness; for a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth. Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and His righteousness; and all 
these things shall be added unto thee. 

—Luke 12:15, Matthew 6:33. 


OFFERTORY PRAYER 


We offer unto Thee, O heavenly Father, these 
our gifts of our material substance to be used for 
the work of Thy Church and the promotion of Thy 
Kingdom, and as symbols of the dedication and 
devotion of our lives to Thee and Thy service. Ac- 
cept the gifts we bring and the lives we consecrate ; 
bless them to continued and increasing value to 
Thyself. Amen. 


—Leon F. Kenney. 


PRAYERS 
General Prayer 


Almighty and merciful God, the Fountain of all 
goodness, Who knowest the thoughts of our hearts: 
we confess that we have sinned against Thee, and 
done evil in Thy sight. Wash us, we beseech Thee, 
from the stains of our past sins, and give us grace 
and power to put away all hurtful things; that, be- 
ing delivered from the bondage of sin, we may 
bring forth fruits worthy of repentance, and follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Thy blessed Son, obtain 
Thy mercy, and enter into Thy promised joy. Amen 

—Aleuin. 


BENEDICTION 


The blessing of the Lord, and His mercy come 
upon you, by His divine grace, and love of men, 
always, now and forever, and even unto the ages 
of ages. Amen. 


—The Divine Liturgy of St. John Chrysystom 
(Greek Orthodox Church in the U.S. A.). 
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Editorials 

(From page 364) 
only space and circulation. The papers placed 
themselves outside the field of advertising 
revenue by failing to keep in touch with the 
changes in the journalistic field. To sell ad- 
vertising for the average religious journal is a 
hopeless task for the simple reason that the 
papers have not developed their service depart- 
ments to give advertisers what the secular pa- 
pers offer. 

The second error is in quoting the success 
of the Roman Catholic press in contrast to the 
Protestant. But here is a real distinction. The 
Roman Catholic Church has no official journals. 
In each instance the periodicals are published 
by private corporations which have the support 
of the officials of the diocese. But in no sense 
is the ownership and control of the Catholic 
Church journals invested in the Church 
as is the case of the Protestant pa- 
pers. One can’t reason from this that the 
success of the Catholic periodicals is because 
of subsidies. Rather their success is because 
they are promoted as private business is pro- 
moted with the necessary burden placed on 
editors and executives to make the papers pay. 
The profit motive is a consideration. 

Personally we question whether subsidies 
alone can save the religious press. Certainly, 
subsidies cannot create reader interest. It is 
quite possible that the real trouble will be 
found in the editorial restrictions placed on the 
editorial and business management. There is 
such a thing as committeeing a paper to death. 
Official restrictions kill editorial initiative. 
Look over the secular field and try and find an 


appealing periodical which is introduced from 
this method and I think you will see the point. 


What the religious press needs is not subsidy 
but freedom. 
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Ministers Make a Better Bet 
Than the Galileans 


; ERE there not ten cleansed? Where 
are the other nine?” I have always 
thought that Jesus did very well to 

have one person out of ten return to thank him 

for healing. But the editor of Church Manage- 
ment has recently done better than that. 

From time to time ministers who write books 
which they must sell, or men who wish to en- 
gage in some kind of remunerative activity, 
want to buy advertising space. Any keen busi- 
ness man who does not have a sentimental soft- 
ness for men of the cloth would refuse the 
advertising unless payment were made in ad- 
vance. But hope springs eternal in the preach- 
er’s breast and we know that he intends to pay 
his bills. When he does not it is because he 
lacks cash. December 31 found five ministers 
under obligation for advertising space. In some 
instances the accounts were months old. We 
thought that it would be a generous and 
brotherly thing to wipe out the indebtedness 
as a new year gift. 

The same letter went to each man. We ad- 
vised him that we had conscientious scruples 
against forcing payment against a brother min- 
ister. We preferred to give him a receipted 
statement with his indebtedness. It was a New 
Year gift. Each man received the same letter. 
One replied with a note of generous apprecia- 
tion. The other four have never acknowledged 
our letter. 

It looks bad on the face of it. But when you 
recall that but one in ten returned to thank 
Jesus, this is a much better percentage. One 
in five returned to thank us. So, in terms of 
appreciation, we received ten per cent more 
than Jesus did from the Galileans. 

Ministers are a better bet than Galileans. 

















AMERICA: 


Which Way! 


IND IC34! 


I. “God, I thank Thee that I am not as other menare.”’ 


2. “I have chosen you and ordained you, that ye 


should go and bring forth fruit.” 
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BRONZE TABLETS 


These Everlasting Works of 
Art express kindly apprecia- 
tion that encourages Church 
members’ support. 


We are the source of design 
and production so prices are 
low. We aid the Minister. 
Send Measurements and In- 
scription for a Free Drawing 
almost equal to the finished 
tablet. Ask for our interest- 
ing, useful literature. 


{ For a Florida Church. All done by “Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 
( mail. A photo guided our sculptor. Designers — Craftsmen 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO.,570 Broadway, NewYork 






















































The Orgatron must be heard to be believed! Possessing the glorious tone 
previously associated only with the most expensive organs, designed in 
accordance with A.G.O. specifications . . . moderate in cost... here truly is 
the ideal organ for every church. Write for complete literature, prices, terms. 


Orgatron Division 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 











IN DEFENSE OF AMERICAN material to be released in the 1940- 
DEMOCRACY 1941 Church Management Directory. 
By Dr. Conrad H. Moehlman There is no more important issue than 


This study course in the American this. Plan to make this your plan of 


church leads the “Church and State” reading during 1940-1941. 
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1.100.000 OF THE LAST ISSUE SOLD 


aarlaiy record-breaking sale of THE UPPER ROOM has been com- 

pleted, an increase of 50,000 copies for the first quarter of 1940 
as compared with the first quarter of 1939—a daily devotional guide in 
50,000 more American homes! 


Will You Help Us Place THE UPPER ROOM in Thousands of 
Other Homes in Which Devotional Guidance Is Lacking? 


The April, May, June issue is now ready for distribution. English and 
Spanish editions are 5 cents per copy, postpaid, in lots of 10 or more to 
one address. Single copies, by mail, 10 cents. Individual yearly subscrip- 
tions, 30 cents, postpaid; foreign, 40 cents. 

Two new members have been added to THE UPPER ROOM family—the 
Portuguese edition and the Braille edition for the blind. Due to a larger 
printing than we anticipated, we have reduced the price of the Braille 
edition to 50 cents per copy or $2.00 per year. 


Send all orders for English, Spanish, and Braille editions to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Doctors’ Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 





























